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T IS heard, especially at Christmas time. 

It is a vitalizing question, a question that 
must be faced by everyone who would belp 
to do away with war among nations. It has 
nothing to do with programs. It starts from 
away back to that something in us which 
for want of a better word we call veracity. 
It stirs doubts as to one’s fitness for such 
business. When in his nobler moods, such 
as at Christmas time, a man feels that spe- 
cial urge to help in the long effort to abolish 
war from the earth, this Spiritually healthy, 
disquieting, challenging question slaps him 
in the face. The question, free of all pride 
that apes humility, is this: How far am I 
fit to serve God’s purpose? 


T will cause no general surprise that the 
Nobel Peace Committee of Oslo has de- 
cided to award no prize for this year. 
Wortp AFFairs, however, can see no good 
reason for passing over the Interparliamen- 
tary Union for this useful honor, in light 
especially of its fifty years just completed 
of faithful efforts in behalf of world peace. 


HE explosion five minutes after Herr 

Hitler had left the platform of the 
Burgerbrau in Munich on November 8, the 
out-break of students in Prague in mid- 
November, the failure of the German Army 
to attack along the western front may be 
symptomatic of an internal and inherent 
weakness in the German state. In any 
event the Allies appear to believe that to 
be the case. 


OMING war events also cast their 
shadows before. He’s through with 
the League, he tells us, “through with silly 
conferences which keep prancing ‘statesmen’ 
in the limelight and always worsen the rela- 
tions of peoples, through with the bone- 
headed idealists, the grotesque illusions of 
so-called peace workers.” He feels strongly 
that the policy of “sanctions” against Italy, 
the anti-Fascist agitation which ranged the 
world into two camps, “were sure sooner or 
later to lead to war from which the United 
States would find it difficult to hold aloof, 
unless it immediately expressed a determina- 
tion to remain outside European quarrels, a 
spot of sanity in a bewildered world. . . .” 
All this from our old friend Sisley Huddles- 
ton, newspaper correspondent from various 
capitals of Europe for a bad quarter century, 
according to the publishers of his coming 
book, Jn My Time, a book which was an- 
nounced just before the outbreak of the 
European war. 


je those interested to find something 
“practical to work for” in their efforts 
to promote the cause of world peace let us 
suggest the wisdom of concentrating not on 
legislative and executive phases of interna- 
tional government, but on the possibility of 
a juridical organization of the nations. Sov- 
ereign States surrender their legislative and 
executive sovereignty with great reluctance. 
History shows, however, that they often 
achieve international unity in the judicial 
sphere with gratifying results. 
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O ALL war mongers we would recall 
these pertinent words from Buckle’s 
Life of Disraeli: 

A sovereign who trusted to melodramatic 
catastrophes such as military surprises and 
the capture of capitals would have to meet 
a more powerful force than any military 
array—namely, the outraged opinion of an 
enlightened world. 


R. DUNHAM of the Mt. Wilson Ob- 

servatory Staff believes that present 
knowledge does not justify the assertion 
that no life exists on Mars. The peace 
people of the world sustain no doubts that 
Mars is very much alive. 


‘*‘TTYHE weakness of democracy is a cer- 

tain proneness to short views, hastily 
formed and vigorously asserted, on an in- 
adequate basis of reflection and knowledge. 
To redress the balance, without falling into 
the opposite mischief of a drilled and regi- 
mented public opinion, is not always easy. 
But it must be done if democracy, over a 
long course, is to acquire those habits of 
foresight and decision which give to Gov- 
ernments of a different character their 
strength over the short course.” These are 
the words of Lord Baldwin of Bewdley ap- 
proving the work of the British Association 
for International Understanding. 


HE British Association for International 

Understanding is a purely scientific but 
at the same time popular organization with 
no other objective than to set before its 
members information as to foreign condi- 
tions, carefully tested and impartially pre- 
sented. It issues a fortnightly publication 
known as the British Survey which is ac- 
cepted as an accurate and unbiased em- 
bodiment of information. British opinion 
approves the continuance of this Survey, in 
spite of the war, for Lord Baldwin is not 
the only one in England who knows that a 
well instructed opinion in foreign affairs is 
one of the vital necessities of democracy in 
time of war no less than in time of peace. 
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William Ladd’s Essay 
One Hundredth Anniversary 


HE year 1940 will mark the one hun- 

dredth anniversary of William Ladd’s 
famous Essay On A Congress of Nations, 
carrying the subheading For the adjustment 
of international disputes, and for the pro- 
motion of universal peace, without resort to 
arms. We can think now of nothing more 
useful to the course of world peace than that 
thoughtful men and women everywhere 
should concentrate through the coming year 
upon that classic work and pay fitting trib- 
utes to its author, clear thinking, far seeing 
“Apostle of Peace’. 


The Faith of Parliamentarians 


ORLD AFFAIRS is pleased to lay 

before its readers again something 
of the activities of the Interparliamentary 
Union. The story appearing elsewhere in 
these columns must stand on its own feet. 
It is gratifying, however, at a time when 
many of the sources of gratitude appear to 
be dried up, to sense as fully as possible 
something of the faith still clearly alive 
among so many in positions of legislative 
responsibility. 

Those longest associated with the activi- 
ties of the Interparliamentary Union real- 
ize most clearly the importance of develop- 
ing peaceful methods for the settlement of 
international disputes. They believe in 
juridical methods but they realize also that 
there are economic, social and demographic 
problems to be solved by means other than 
decisions of an international court. There 
must be active, continuous and loyal coop- 
eration among the differing groups called 
states. It is a sample of such healthy, 
promising cooperation when members 0! 
parliaments meet annually and study to 
gether special questions affecting the inter- 
ests of people. When, for example, some 
three-hundred-fifty delegates from twenty- 
two parliaments of the world turn their 
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attention to the ancient Norwegian system 
of farm organization, to the French agra- 
rian laws of 1909 and of 1938, to the Ger- 
man “Erbhof” system, to the American 
“Homestead”, to the creation of family 
farms along other lines, they are not deal- 
ing with mere ideologies. Every delegate 
because of that work is acquiring a clearer 
conception of many problems of rural life, 
including such matters as agricultural cred- 
its, the partition or the consolidation of 
farms by friendly agreement, the bearing of 
agricultural statistics and the like. When 
they are dealing with the right of parlia- 
ment to examine and supervise the budget, 
to harmonizing the state fiscal year and lo- 
cal fiscal years, they are discussing technical 
questions of very deep interest to many peo- 
ples. The same is true even in a wider sense 
when they seek ways to encourage artisans, 
to develop professional training, to extend 
vocational training, to improve apprentice 
practises. One reading the concise resolu- 
tion on the refugee problem realizes that 
that still opens a wide field for analysis, 
stressing as it does absolute equality be- 
tween all classes of refugees. It is clearer 
now to the lawmakers that it is necessary 
for each country to institute careful in- 
quiries into the areas suitable for refugees, 
into the effects upon the labor market, 
into the compilation of statistics relating 
to professions and qualifications, into the 
question of permissions for refugees to 
reside and work in a country, into the ques- 
tion how far such refugees would become a 
burden or a source of prosperity to a spe- 
cific state consenting to receive them. It is 
clearer, as a result of the conference in Oslo, 
that the refugee problem involves as yet 
many unknown quantities presenting many 
difficulties. Each group must, by delv- 
ing into facts, ascertain how far and in 
what ways domestic legislation can be fitted 
into an intergovernmental action. 

Under the regulations of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union it is the duty of every 
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national group to keep its parliament in- 
formed of the resolutions adopted at the 
conferences and to do what may seem best 
to make the work of the Union known in its 
own parliament and to its people. Back of 
it all is the faith that in these ways every 
group is doing something useful for the 
promotion of peace among nations. 


Change “Armistice Day” to 
“Peace Day”? 


N ARMISTICE DAY, now come and 

gone, President Roosevelt suggested 
that Congress should substitute ‘Peace 
Day” for “Armistice Day’’, a national holi- 
day dedicated to world peace. When asked 
our opinion upon this proposal we have op- 
posed it. 

Without attempting the impossible role 
of speaking for other peoples, we may well 
recall the people of the United States rising 
to moral heights during the World War, 
attaining unto an idealism that reached its 
great climax on the eleventh of November, 
1918. 

We have never seen our country in so 
united and noble a frame of mind as on that 
day. Every “Armistice Day” is, therefore, 
our special time for trying to regain some- 
thing of that lofty spirit. 

Secondly, we are for retaining the eigh- 
teenth of May as the world’s “Peace Day,” 
a day approved by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education over thirty years 
ago, and observed since not only throughout 
many of our states but in many countries 
abroad. 

That was the day that marked the as- 
sembly at The Hague in 1899 of the Con- 
ference that negotiated the convention for 
the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes and showed to the world how nations 
may, if they choose, go about the business 
of advancing their interests in accord with 
the principles of law and equity. No step 
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toward world peace was ever more surely 
and wisely taken. 

So, we would maintain November 11th as 
“Armistice Day” and May 18th as ‘Peace 
Day.” 


British Opinion 


T is difficult to cabin the opinion of a na- 

tion into words. The state of British 
opinion at this time, aside from the will to 
win this war, cannot be thought of as a 
unity. 

There are public men, for example, who 
plead for a set of peace terms which will 
permit of their achievement soon, while the 
psychological conditions which permit of 
their achievement are not wholly destroyed. 
These admit that to produce the form of a 
just and honorable peace now is a task of 
great difficulty, taxing the wit of man to the 
uttermost but that it is not beyond such wit. 
They argue that three years hence, if the 
war lasts as long, it will be immensely more 
difficult, if not impossible, to establish any 
hopeful peace terms. 

Lord Ponsonby represents another body 
of English opinion, holding that war and 
bloodshed are such terrible things that no 
country should permit itself, even in self- 
defense, to resort to them. Englishmen 
holding to this view maintain that a vin- 
dictive treaty is “the irresistible and inevi- 
table consequence of victory after a pro- 
longed war.” 

Opponents of this non-resistant pacifism 
point to the fact that the Napoleonic wars 
lasted twenty-three years, yet ended in a 
just treaty. They go on to recall that 
during the century that followed that 
Treaty of Vienna, Western Europe experi- 
enced a degree of peace greater than it had 
known since Roman times. The reason for 
that, it may be believed, lay in the fact that 
during the Napoleonic wars the allies were 
careful to draw a distinction between 
France and Bonapartism, and that when 
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the war ended with the fall of Bonaparte, 
therefore, they were able to offer generous 
terms to France. Throughout that war, 
it is added, Bonaparte was just as strongly 
supported by the French as Hitler is today 
by the Germans. 

Lord Halifax, Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, explained in a broadcast speech 
on November 8 that the Allies were fighting 
to maintain the rule of law and the quality 
of mercy in dealings between man and man 
and in the great society of civilized states. 
He said in part: 

We are fighting in defence of freedom: 
we are fighting for peace; we are meeting a 
challenge to our own security and that of 
others; we are defending the rights of all 
nations to live their own lives. We are 
fighting against the substitution of brute 
force for law as the arbiter between nations, 
against the violation of the sanctity of 
treaties and disregard for the pledged word. 
We have learned that there can be no op- 
portunity for Europe to cultivate the arts 
of peace until Germany is brought to real- 
ize that recurrent acts of aggression will not 
be tolerated. 

It must accordingly be our resolve not 
only to protect the future from the repeti- 
tion of the same injuries that German ag- 
gression has inflicted on Europe in these 
last few years, but also so far as we can to 
repair the damage successively wrought by 
Germany upon her weaker neighbours. And 
that purpose must be the stronger as it is 
reinforced by knowledge of the cruel perse- 
cution of causes and persons at the hands of 
ruthless men in Germany. 


On November 9 Mr. Attlee, Leader of the 
Opposition, speaking for the Labor Party, 
laid down six principles of a peace settle- 
ment as follows: 1—Restitution to victims 
of aggression, but no revenge; peace by 
agreement of all nations, not by dictation 
of a few; 2—Recognition of the right of 
all nations to live and to develop their own 
civilization; 3—Complete abandonment of 
aggression; outlawry of war; and accept- 
ance of the rule of law; 4—Protection of 
minority rights by international authority; 
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5—Europe must federate or perish; 6-—No 
imperialism; equal access for all nations to 
markets and raw materials. 

There is another group, favoring free and 
outspoken discussion of war aims, who 
acknowledge the practical impossibility of 
stating any policies now in terms of pledges, 
guarantees, sanctions, boundaries, federa- 
tions or political readjustments. These 
people remind us, however, of a traditional 
method not unfamiliar to parliamentary 
peoples: the method of a Declaration of 
Rights, a method represented by Magna 
Charta, various Bills of Rights, the Rights 
of Man, and the like. Every one of them 
being a specific declaration of the broad 
principles upon which public and _ social 
life is based, principles which should abide 
as fundamental law. This group is headed 
by H. G. Wells, who in October offered the 
following draft as a “trial statement of the 
rights of man brought up to date.” 


Since a man comes into this world through no 
fault of his own, since he is a joint inheritor of the 
accumulations of the past, and since those accumu- 
lations are more than sufficient to satisfy the 
claims that are here made on his behalf, it fol- 
lows:— 

(1) That every man without distinction of race 
or colour is entitled to nourishment, housing, cov- 
ering, medical care and attention sufficient to real- 
ize his full possibilities of physical and mental 
development and to keep him in a state of health 
from his birth to death. 

(2) That he is entitled to sufficient education 
to make him a useful and interested citizen, that 
he should have easy access to information upon all 
matters of common knowledge throughout his life 
and enjoy the utmost freedom of discussion. 

(3) That he and his personal property lawfully 
acquired are entitled to police and legal protection 
from private violence, deprivation, compulsion and 
intimidation. 

(4) That although he is subject to the free 
criticism of his fellows, he shall have adequate pro- 
tection from any lying or misrepresentation that 
may distress or injure him. All registration and 
records about citizens shall be open to their per- 
sonal and private inspection. There shall be no 
secret dossiers in any administrative department. 
All dossiers shall be accessible to the man concerned 
and subject to verification and correction at his 
challenge. A dossier is merely a memorandum; it 
cannot be used as evidence without proper con- 
firmation. 

(5) That he may engage freely in any lawful 
occupation, earning such pay as the need for his 
work and the increment it makes to the common 
welfare may justify. That he is entitled to demand 
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employment and to a free choice when there is 
any variety of employment open to him. He may 
suggest employment for himself and have his claim 
publicly considered. 

(6) That he may move freely about the world 
at his own expense. That his private house or 
apartment or reasonably limited garden enclosure 
is his castle, which may be entered only with his 
consent, but that he shall have the right to roam 
ever any kind of country, moorland, mountain, 
farm, great garden or what not, where his pres- 
ence will not be destructive of its special use nor 
dangerous to himself nor seriously inconvenient to 
his tellow-citizens. 

(7) That he shall have the right to buy or sell 
without any discriminatory restrictions anything 
which may be lawfully bought or sold, in such 
quantities and with such reservations as are com- 
patible with the common welfare. 

(8) That a man unless he is duly certified as 
mentally deficient shall not be imprisoned for a 
longer period than three weeks without being 
charged with a definite offence against the law, nor 
for more than three months without a public trial. 
\t the end of the latter period, if he has not been 
tried and sentenced by due process of law, he shall 
be released. 

(9) That no man shall be subjected to any sort 
of mutilation or sterilization except with his own 
deliberate consent, freely given, nor to bedily as- 
sault, except in restraint of his own violence, nor 
to torture, beating or any other bodily punishment ; 
he shall not be subjected to imprisonment with 
such an excess of silence, noise, light or darkness 
as to cause mental suffering, or to imprisonment 
in infected, verminous or otherwise insanitary 
quarters, or be put into the company of verminous 
or infectious people. He shall not be forcibly fed 
nor prevented from starving himself if he so desire. 
He shall not be forced to take drugs, nor shall they 
be administered to him without his knowledge 
That the extreme punishments to which he may be 
subjected are rigorous imprisonment for a term of 
not longer than 15 vears or death. 

(10) That the provisions and principles em- 
bodied in this Declaration shall be more fully de- 
fined in a legal code which shall be made easily 
accessible to everyone. This Declaration shall not 
be qualified nor departed from upon any pretext 
whatever. It incorporates all previous Declara- 
tions of Human Right. Hencetorth it is the funda- 
mental law for mankind throughout the whole 
world. 


It appeared clear at the beginning of De- 
cember, however, that official Britain saw 
nothing to be gained by discussing bills of 
rights or any of the details of peace at this 
time. Mr. Chamberlain had just said that 
England could not consider the struggle 
over until it had accomplished the downfall 
of the Nazi philosophy which “seeks con- 
tinually to dominate other peoples by force, 
which finds brutal satisfaction in the perse- 
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cution and torture of inoffensive citizens 
and in the name of the state justifies the re- 
pudiation of its own pledged word whenever 
it finds it convenient.”” He added, “British 
aims at this time are war aims.” Thus Brit- 
ain was determined that “the reign of ter- 
ror” instituted by the principles of the 
German Government must be terminated 
before a new and better Europe can be 
built. 

Yet Mr. Chamberlain did not wholly 
ignore the conditions of the peace. On 
November 26 he listed four general prin- 
ciples for the new Europe as he then saw 
them. Those principles were: 1. The set- 
tlement of boundary disputes to be by nego- 
tiations between neighbors meeting on equal 
terms “with the help of disinterested third 
parties if desired;” 2. The raising of the 
standard of living by “a full and constant 
flow of trade’ to be accomplished, pre- 
sumably, by the lowering of trade barriers; 
3. The recognition of the right of each 
country to choose for itself its own form of 
government with the limitation that no 
government would be permitted to have a 
foreign policy “injurious to its neighbors”; 
4. The gradual disarmament of all except 
such as may be needed to preserve domestic 
law and order. 

British opinion, which of course is the 
opinion of France also, remains, however, 
war opinion. The Allies are fighting Hitler- 
ism, which they consider a neurotic but 
curable infection. They are not fighting, 
they say, against the German people. They 
purpose to see it through, by which it may 
be inferred the European war is to last a 
long time. 

It must be admitted that British opinion 
could not be expected to soften under the 
impact of Germany’s law expert, Dr. Hans 
Frank, who tells the world that the formal 
rules of law are scrapped and that Germany 
is bent on setting up a new world on the 
principle that law makes right and that the 
only decisive rule is, Who is the stronger. 
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The Long Road to Peace 


OPE in an ultimate end to the devasta- 
tions of war rests upon what Dr. 
Breasted frequently called the “unconquer- 
able buoyancy of the human soul.” It is 
this buoyancy, scientifically traced, which 
brought about the great transformation 
from a million years of man’s spiritual night 
to the dawn only 5,000 years ago of those 
conceptions associated with such words as 
truth, justice, character. It must be ad- 
mitted that human beings have made great 
strides in the direction of social order, con- 
sidering that they have been engaged in 
that business for less than 5,000 years. For 
confirmation and elaboration of this view 
one has but to read James Henry Breasted’s 
illuminating book entitled The Dawn of 
Conscience. 

It is because of this interesting develop- 
ment in the life of mankind that there are 
men and women in America who believe 
that this country has the right and duty to 
remain at peace with the peoples of all na- 
tions, to do nothing to affect the military 
fortunes of other nations, and to maintain 
a strict neutrality in the wars now going on. 
Because of it they are interested to know 
how we of this country may best prepare 
ourselves to serve as friendly mediator to 
end the war and to reconstruct interna- 
tional order. Again because of it increasing 
numbers among us wish to know how they 
may best dedicate themselves honestly to 
the task of establishing a real national unity 
here that this country may be found worthy 
of associating itself with the job of estab- 
lishing “peace through justice’’. 

It is an arresting, hopeful fact that after 
only 5,000 years of character development 
the world should have so many men and 
women believing in the education of public 
opinion without bias or propaganda, ad- 
vocating sanity in all military preparedness 
for defense, favoring vigilance in all judicial 
efforts to combat subversive movements 
against American institutions and ideals. 
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None can doubt that there is health in 
the blood stream of humanity else men and 
women would not be anxious to remove 
injustices from the present social order, to 
establish peace among nations upon liberal 
programs calculated to remove just grounds 
for compiaint. 

It is because of this unconquerable buoy- 
ancy of the human soul that we find so 
many trying to promote an active attitude 
of tolerance towards, of respect for all reli- 
gious and racial groups, so many struggling 
to consecrate American democracy to the 
ideals of religion. 

The American Peace Society draws its 
life from this fact of the unconquerable 
buoyancy of the human soul. Throughout 
its one-hundred-twelve years it has faced 
many wars. In spite of them and because of 
them it has pursued its work for an orderly 
law-governed world with a never failing 
faith, an abiding patience and all the energy 
it could muster. 

The plan of the American Peace Society 
was originally formulated 100 years ago by 
William Ladd, whose buoyancy of soul was 
of the enduring kind. His plan is judged by 
men experienced in the affairs of state to be 
still the most hopeful “program” ever de- 
vised for the establishment of law and order 
among the nations. 

True, William Ladd’s plan has never been 
tried outside this continent with sufficient 
fullness, because naturally it must wait on 
the development of public opinion, slow 
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moving ‘“‘queen of the world”. This public 
opinion, however, slow moving as it is, is 
constantly working its devious way more 
and more around to the advantages of be- 
having according to rules. 

A result of every war is that people every- 
where demand with a renewing vigor that 
their representatives establish a permanent 
peace. Now, therefore, even while wars are 
raging, the unconquerable buoyancy of that 
something in our souls demands, seemingly 
as never before, that the work for a sane 
and desirable peace must be pushed. By a 
sane and desirable peace is meant, of course, 
a peace flowering from the basic principles 
of law and judicial settlement backed by the 
will to make use of them. That is the 
challenge now, especially to those with time 
and training to work at the business. 

In its unconquerable buoyancy the Amer- 
ican Peace Society will go on doing its best 
to uphold the torch of law, justice and 
order, for that is the light that must not 
go out. 

It must be acknowledged, it is acknowl- 
edged that practically all the ills facing our 
distraught world are the inevitable results 
of war. For the amelioration of these ills 
it remains to lessen the chances of war. 
The destiny of this country, the happiness 
of peoples wait upon a world relieved of its 
madness of war. And the long road to 
such a consummation will be followed in- 
creasingly because of the unconquerable 
buoyancy of the human soul. 
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Views of Religious Leaders 


EN AND WOMEN of our genera- 

tion are not permitted to forget how 
a generation ago the world fought a war to 
end war and to save itself for democracy. 
Today we see Europe marshalling its youth 
by the millions, sending them forth again to 
slaughter, with the old, old slogan “that 
God is with us!” Again religious leaders of 
every faith stand aghast at the fact of war, 
and search once more for the basic evils 
that lead men to such appalling absurdities. 
“Ts there a high tower to which we can 
climb for a better perspective than listening 
with nervous attention to radio and press 
reports”? asked Reverend Dr. Fred Sher- 
man Buschmeyer, on September 10, of the 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church of 
Washington, D.C. Speaking from his pul- 
pit in the Center Church of Hartford, Con- 
necticut—founded three hundred years ago 
by Thomas Hooker—Reverend Russell J. 
Clinchy, D.D., closed his sermon on October 
1 with these words: “It is that no matter 
how dark our day may grow—and it may 
grow dark upon us all—it will not be the 
end of the church; it will not be the end of 
civilization; and it will not be the end of 
the world. ‘For God is the ruler yet’ ”. Pope 
Pius XII pointed in his first Encyclical Let- 
ter to totalitarianism and racism as basic 
evils and deplored the blindness of leaders 
who take to the sword. Dr. Frank N. D. 
Buchman, leader of the Moral Re-armament 
Movement, has suggested again that all 
have recourse to God, align ourselves with 
Him, and pray for the enlightenment of 
nations. Bishop Henry St. George Tucker, 
presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of America, suggests prayer and 
charity, and declares that America would 
serve best by staying out of the present 
conflict even by refusing to pronounce 
judgment as to which of the contending 
nations is right and which is wrong. The 
World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, the Church Peace 
Union, the Quakers, churchmen everywhere, 
seek to express helpful affirmations of the 
pertinently useful things at the heart of 
religion. 


Dr. Buschmeyer says that there is a “high 
tower” from which “a contemplation of the 
eternal is an ever present help in time of 
trouble. From this our high tower we can 
see the trail on which we should be travel- 
ing.” He goes on to say: 


But let us understand this clearly, also: To see 
the trail in the distance is not synonymous with 
having set our feet upon it. It still remains neces- 
sary for us to pick our way carefully, step by step 
toward the highway of personal and national and 
international righteousness, which is the only 
highway leading to enduring peace! The moment 
we descend from our “high tower” to the level of 
confusion in which a lost world wanders, we hear 
many conflicting voices and feel many conflicting 
tugs, and are under the constant necessity of 
“keeping our heads”, and climbing again and again 
a “high tower” to make sure that we move in the 
right direction. 

But this much we can do,—you and I, as a 
Christian Church and as a Christian people,— 
we can set our course, bear our testimony. and 
move with what speed we are able, guided and 
empowered by the Eternal, confident that in so 
doing we will not be misleading groping humanity 
in our own land into the morass of war and de- 
struction in which much life and property is lost 
rather than protected; in which honor is prosti- 
tuted rather than preserved; and out of which 
those who do survive must then emerge from the 
filth and stench to begin again their quest for 
the way of peace and security, with many swiftly 
moving streams of bitterness, suspicion, ill-will 
and hatred, blocking their way. 

Men and nations may break their lives and the 
lives of their people against the laws of the Eternal, 
but the Eternal’s laws cannot be broken. “Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.” (Galatians 
6). In this assurance let us, as Christian men and 
women, seek to serve the interests of our own land 
and of the world by serving the Eternal; in the 
midst of all tensions hearing Christ’s words sound- 
ing in our ears, “Blessed are the peacemakers for 
they shall be called the children of God.” 


Dr. Clinchy elaborates his thought, say- 
ing: 

Above all, in facing the present crisis, the church 
must recognize that the life and the fellowship of 
the church is above and beyond and around all 
the shifting and transitory interpretations and 
moods of our changing lives. The church is the 
body of Christ, not the body of those whe happen 
to be followers of either Paul or Apollos. The 
church does not belong to either the saints or the 
sinners, the pacifists or those who would use 
force, the laborer or the millionaire, and especially 
not to the state. We have the high privilege of 
worshipping in this Meeting House which is a 
constant declaration of such reality. These cen- 
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tury-old walls speak of the three centuries in 
which this church has been the home of a people 
of God. From the crisis presented by the neces- 
sity for Thomas Hooker and Roger Ludlow to 
write the Fundamental Orders to our present 
crisis in the world this church has gathered into 
its aisles of prayer those who sought the light on 
the face of God to guide them in their duty, and 
so, with the Church of Christ throughout the 
world, we know how to sing 
“And, Lord, Thy Church is praying yet 
A thousand years the same.” 

It is the recognition of that sense of fellow- 
ship in the house of God that has led us all through 
the deep waters of every time of crisis; it is in the 
bond of that fellowship that we have communed 
together, as, with heavy hearts, we have walked 
our Emmaus roads wondering if for us, too, 
the light of the world had gone out. But our fel- 
lowship has forever been around the table of the 
Lord and, as we have communed and reasoned to- 
gether, Jesus himself has drawn near, and in Him 
we have found the Presence for which we 
prayed. 

“In the midst of such a spirit we may hear 
again in this ancient Meeting House the great 
and eternal word.” 


It was then that Dr. Clinchy concluded 
with the words already quoted. 


In his Encyclical of October 20, 1939, the 
Pope, writing from his Castel Gandolfo, near 
Rome, touched upon many matters. Among 
other things he said: 


Among the many errors which derive from the 
poisoned source of religious and moral agnosticism, 
We would draw your attention, Venerable Breth- 
ren, to two in particular, as being those which 
more than others render almost impossible, or at 
least precarious and uncertain, the peaceful inter- 
course of peoples. 

The first of these pernicious errors, widespread 
today, is the forgetfulness of that law of human 
solidarity and charity which is dictated and im- 
posed by our common origin and by the equality 
of rational nature in all men, to whatever people 
they belong, and by the redeeming Sacrifice offered 
by Jesus Christ on the Altar of the Cross to His 
Heavenly Father on behalf of sinful mankind. 

In the light of this unity of all mankind, which 
exists in law and in fact, individuals do not feel 
themselves isolated units, like grains of sand, but 
united by the very force of their nature and by 
their internal destiny, into an organic, harmonious, 
mutual relationship which varies with the chang- 
ing of times. 

And the nations, despite a difference of develop- 
ment due to diverse conditions of life and of cul- 
ture, are not destined to break the unity of the 
human race, but rather to enrich and embellish it 
by the sharing of their own peculiar gifts and by 
that reciprocal interchange of goods which can 
be possible and efficacious only when a mutual 
love and a lively sense of charity unite all the sons 
of the same Father and all those redeemed by the 
same Divine Blood. 

But there is yet another error no less pernicious 
to the well-being of the nations and to the pros- 
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perity of that great human society which gathers 
together and embraces within its confines all races. 

It is the error contained in those ideas which 
do not hesitate to divorce civil authority from 
every kind of dependence upon the Supreme Being 
—First Source and absolute Master of man and 
of society—and from every restraint of a Higher 
Law derived from God as from its First Source. 

To consider the State as something ultimate to 
which everything else should be subordinated and 
directed, cannot fail to harm the true and last- 
ing prosperity of nations. This can happen either 
when unrestricted dominion comes to be con- 
ferred on the State as having a mandate from the 
nation, people, or even a social order, or when 
the State arrogates such dominion to itself as abso- 
lute master, despotically, without any mandate 
whatsoever. 

The idea which credits the State with unlimited 
authority is not simply an error harmful to the 
internal life of nations, to their prosperity, and to 
the larger and well-ordered increase in their well- 
being, but likewise it injures the relations between 
peoples, for it breaks the unity of supra-national 
society, robs the law of nations of its foundation 
and vigor, leads to violation of others’ rights and 
impedes agreement and peaceful intercourse. 

A disposition, in fact, of the divinely-sanctioned 
natural order divides the human race into social 
groups, nations or states, which are mutually inde- 
pendent in organization and in the direction of 
their internal life. But for all that, the human 
race is bound together by reciprocal ties, moral 
and juridical, into a great commonwealth directed 
to the good of all nations and ruled by special 
laws which protect its unity and promote its pros- 
perity. 

Now no one can fail to see how the claim to 
absolute autonomy for the state stands in open 
opposition to this natural way that is inherent 
in man—nay, denies it utterly—and therefore 
leaves the stability of international relations at 
the mercy of the will of rulers, while it destroys 
the possibility of true union and fruitful collabora- 
tion directed to the general good. 

So, Venerable Brethren, it is indispensable for 
the existence of harmonious and lasting contacts 
and of fruitful relations, that the peoples recog- 
nize and observe these principles of international 
natural law which regulate their normal develop- 
ment and activity. Such principles demand re- 
spect for corresponding rights to independence, to 
life and to the possibility of continuous develop- 
ment in the paths of civilization; they demand, 
further, fidelity to compacts agreed upon and 
sanctioned in conformity with the principles of 
the law of nations... . 

But let us leave the past and turn our eyes to- 
wards that future which, according to the promises 
of the powerful ones of this world, is to consist, 
once the bloody conflicts of today have ceased, 
in a new order founded on justice and on pros- 
perity. 

Will that future be really different; above all, 
will it be better? Will treaties of peace, will the 
new international order at the end of this war be 
animated by justice and by equity towards all, by 
that spirit which frees and pacifies? Or will there 
be a lamentable repetition of ancient and of recent 
errors ? 
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To hope for a decisive change exclusively from 
the shock of war and its final issue is idle, as 
experience shows. The hour of victory is an 
hour of external triumph for the party to whom 
victory falls, but it is in equal measure the hour 
of temptation. In this hour the angel of justice 
strives with the demons of violence; the heart of 
the victor all too easily is hardened; moderation 
and far-seeing wisdom appear to him weakness; 
the excited passions of the people, often inflamed 
by the sacrifices and sufferings they have borne, 
obscure the vision even of responsible persons and 
make them inattentive to the warning voice of 
humanity and equity, which is overwhelmed or 
drowned in the inhuman cry, “Vae victis, woe to 
the conquered.” There is danger lest settlements 
and decisions born in such conditions be nothing 
else than injustice under the cloak of justice. 

No, Venerable Brethren, safety does not come 
to peoples from external means, from the sword, 
which can impose conditions of peace but does 
not create peace. Forces that vre to renew the 
face of the earth should proceed from within, 
from the spirit. 

Once the bitterness and the cruel strifes of the 
present have ceased, the new order of the world, 
of national and international life, must rest no 
longer on the quicksands of changeable and ephem- 
eral standards that depend only on the selfish 
interests of groups and individuals. No, they 
must rest on the unshakeable foundation, on the 
solid rock of natural law and of Divine Revelation. 
There the human legislator must attain to that 
balance, that keen sense of moral responsibility, 
without which it is easy to mistake the boundary 
between the legitimate use and the abuse of 
power. Thus only will his decisions have internal 
consistency, noble dignity and religious sanction, 
and be immune from selfishness and passion. . . . 


Dr. Buchman says: 


Our instant need is a hundred million planning 
for the new world peace. Not only a few states- 
men meeting, but the united forces of the world 
backed by daily living and action that will sup- 
port them—waging the eternal war against selfish- 
ness. Then we can begin to approximate to what 
is needed. The call is to everyone, the ordinary 
man and the statesman, unitedly to carry the 
burdens of their country. Responsibility has too 
often been delegated to the few in the belief that 
the statesman is expected to do the thinking, plan- 
ning and living that must become the concern of 
every man, the ordinary man.. . 

A world philosophy will be brought to power 
through the cumulative effect of millions of people 
beginning the experience of listening to God. True, 
it may be only an initial experience. Enlistment 
does not immediately make the trained soldier. 
But we can all begin. God can communicate with 
men direct. We stand at zero hour on the thresh- 
old of a new world order... . 

God calling the world! The nations of the 
world beginning to listen!—to find their place in 
the perfect plan of the King of Kings. A listen- 
ing world will create peace. An obedient world 
will maintain it. 

We need unitedly to recapture the world once 
again for a program of sanity and security. 
Events are focussing for us the only program of 
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sane control!—God control. The only sane peo- 
ple in an insane world are those guided by God. 
We have not yet tapped the great creative sources 
in the mind of God. God has a Plan and the com- 
bined mora! and spiritual forces of the nations can 
find that philosophy adequate for world crisis. 


Bishop Tucker, turning to the question 
how Christians may best fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities, says: 


As Christians we believe, and experience has 
confirmed this belief, that justice and peace can- 
not be established by force or through armed 
conflict. “The War to end war” proved to be 
a breeder of new wars. We have learned from 
experience that even if all of the right lay on one 
side, the triumph of that side would not necessarily 
ensure the establishment of justice and peace in 
the world. 

As a nation, therefore, we would not render the 
best service to the cause of justice and peace by 
taking part in any of the conflicts that are now 
being waged, nor even by pronouncing judgment 
as to which of the contending nations is right 
and which is wrong in its war purposes. There 
is even danger that by such a course we would 
lessen our qualification for assisting in the ulti- 
mate establishment of justice and peace. With 
that in mind, Christians will pray that it may be 
possible for our country to preserve its attitude of 
neutrality as a nation, even though as individuals 
our sympathies are very definitely with one side 
or the other. 

Our primary responsibility, however, as Chris- 
tians living in a neutral nation is to use every 
effort to make our own country more completely 
Christian. Neither as individuals nor as a 
nation can we claim that we have those moral 
characteristics which are requisite for the estab- 
lishment in the world of permanent justice and 
peace. We must strive to prepare ourselves 
morally and spiritually so that we shall be ready 
to embrace the opportunities for service that 
will come when the war is over. 

Interest in the spiritual welfare of people of 
other countries and races, a sincere effort to share 
with them the blessings that God has bestowed 
upon us, may by God’s help prove the means of 
breaking down group selfishness, which in the 
form of extreme nationalism, race prejudice, class 
antagonism, is causing so much conflict and 
wretchedness, and of binding the nations of the 
world into a fellowship worthy to be called the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

The Executive Committees of the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship through the 
churches and the Church Peace Union urge now 
the following program for the earnest considera- 
tion of religious people: 

1. Strengthen in every practicable way the ef- 
forts of our government io keep the United States 
out of war, in order that it may better serve the 
cause of democracy and humanity. 

2. Support all efforts of our government to seek 
a peace based on justice for all nations, and urge 
our government and people to make all necessary 
sacrifices to that end. 

3. Promote measures calculated to prevent 
American economic participation in aggression. 
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4. Organize public opinion against the exploita- 
tion of war for private gain and in support of 
legislation to curb such profiteering. 

5. Combat all forms of propaganda that tend 
to create warped judgments, unjust animosities and 
intolerant attitudes. 

6. Help to protect democratic ideals, further 
their realization and safeguard the civil liberties 
guaranteed to all our citizens. 

7. Work for adequate peace machinery as a 
necessary prerequisite to international order and 
security and stress the duty of the United States 
to cooperate in making such machinery effective. 

8. Continue and strengthen the work of the 
churches to further international goodwill and to 
maintain their universal fellowship. 

9. Relieve the suffering of the victims of op- 
pression and aggression through immediate and 
continuous humanitarian aid. 

10. Encourage and strengthen the faith of our 
people in the continued possibilities of a peaceful 
world, and urge upon them a deeper dedication 
to the struggle and sacrifice necessary to that end. 


This Program drafted on November 10 
by Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, Bishop 
of Albany and President of the World Alli- 
ance; Dr. William P. Merrill, President of 
the Church Peace Union; Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Dr. Arthur J. Brown, Miss 
Rhoda McCulloch, and Dr. Henry A. At- 
kinson, General Secretary of the World 
Alliance, began with this affirmation: 

“We believe in the power of the living 
God, in His objective and universal ethical 
principles, and in His creative spirit of love, 
which transcends the barriers of nation, race 
and class. Despite the present spread of 
war, we hold to our faith in the possibility 
of a new and better world order based on 
these principles.” 

Rufus Matthew Jones, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Philosophy at Haverford College, 
served as Chairman of the American Friends 
Service Commission for European Relief 
from 1917 to 1928. On September 28, 1939, 
the American Friend published a brief mes- 
sage from him “To Friends In America” 
which reads as follows: 


“Fondly have we hoped and fervently have 
we prayed that this awful event of war might 
not fall again upon humanity. It has come. 
The forces of light and love and reason have been 
too feeble to stop the darkness of a new cruci- 
fixion. 

“We are staggered by the folly and stupidity 
of it all—the vast insanity of expecting to save 
the ideals of life and of democracy by killing the 
youth of the world, by bombing cities, by tor- 
pedoing ocean steamers, and by throwing the 
world into moral chaos. We know now how diffi- 
cult, how almost impossible, it is to make a 
‘Just Peace’ when the cyclone of hate and destruc- 
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tion has come to an end, but while the memorv of 
it all is still vividly alive. 

“We must use every ounce of our spiritual 
insight and our moral wisdom to keep America 
out of actual war and, to that end, out of the war 
of hate and propaganda. We must, meantime, 
find and work valiantly at our own constructive 
tasks while the storm is raging. If the churches 
of Christ in the world had been really Christlike, 
had been fully equipped with spiritual power and 
moral passion, this new crucifixion would not 
have happened. We do well to weep bitterly and 
repent of our weakness. 

“We who bear the name of Friends, must see 
what it means to be a disciple of Christ, what 
it means to be dedicated to ‘the more excellent 
way,’ to live in the power of what Christ and St. 
Paul called agape—a love which suffers long, 
is kind, is not provoked, does not let go. 

“It was in that spirit that Friends rebuilt the 
French cities which the German armies had de- 
stroyed, fed more than a million German children, 
wrecked by the blockade of the Allies, brought 
eight hundred cows into the city when Vienna had 
no milk for her children, plowed the Polish farms 
and fought the typhus when the refugees came 
back from Russia, and fed the Children in Soviet 
Russia, dying from famine. It was in that 
spirit that some of us visited the German Gestapo 
last winter, to get the privilege to minister to the 
long-suffering people doomed to exile. In that 
same spirit, we shared in the agony and horror of 
the Spanish Civil War and ministered to the 
children who were wrecked by it. 

“Let us not get entangled in the controversies 
of ideologies, abstract theories, but let us keep 
to what can be demonstrated as a creative way 
of life, as the more excellent way, which has 
worked, does work, and will work. 

“Tt is too soon to decide on what lines our 
Quaker constructive experiment in peace-making 
and in the interpretation of the Christian way of 
life in war-time, should proceed; but I have no 
doubt that we shall, in right ordering, see our way 
clear to bear our testimony to a more excellent 
way. May all Friends in this crisis live in the 
power of a way of life that does away with the 
occasion for war, and be ready to go forward 
under Divine Leading to constructive tasks of 
service, as the doors open for them.” 


Dr. Merrill, President of the Church 
Peace Union, urges that 


we must tax ourselves, conscript ourselves, in the 
cause of peace, cooperation and good will; do 
our utmost to keep our country free and united 
by resisting propaganda and the restriction of 
civil liberties; study the right conditions of en- 
during peace; take up the burdens of humanity 
through the care of refugees, the movement for 
non-participation in aggression, the work of the 
Red Cross and the like. 


Thus it is apparent that the “forces of 
materialism” are not to have things all 
their own way. 
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Proposed Changes in the Practices 
of the League of Nations 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS Committee, 

composed of six members, working in 
Paris during the month of August last, 
adopted a unanimous report calculated to 
revolutionize certain practices of the League 
of Nations. The Committee was presided 
over by the Honorable Stanley Bruce of 
Australia, Chairman of the Co-ordination 
Committee of the economic activities of the 
League. Under the terms of the new pro- 
posals the direction, supervision and con- 
trol of all the non-political activities of the 
League—of every activity of the League 
not mentioned specifically in the Covenant 
—would be taken out of the hands of the 
Council, which is a political body, and 
given over to a new body to be called the 
Central Committee. If approved, this Com- 
mittee will consist of twenty-four State 
delegates elected by the Assembly, and eight 
independent authoritative individuals ap- 
pointed by those twenty-four. It will make 
its decisions by a majority vote, not by 
unanimity. It is proposed that any State, 
member of the League or not, shall be in- 
vited to participate in the work, and con- 
tribute its share to those social, economic, 
and humanitarian activities in which it 
wants to take part. This new Governing 
Body—as it might be called—of the League 
is expected to prove to the world that if one 
leave out of the picture for the moment all 
those considerations of Great Power pres- 
tige, policy and prejudice, it can still do a 
work which is very remarkable and worthy 
of the attention of every nation. It is 
pointed out that the Government of the 
United States, by a letter to the Secretary 
of the League dated February of this year, 
has declared that it will follow this work 
with the greatest sympathy and in the spirit 
of willingness to co-operate. 

It is hoped that in this way something 
can be done to make the League more uni- 
versal and to impress upon the minds of 
men the positive results of its work wher- 
ever that work has been allowed to go on. 
The Council of the League consists of for- 
eign ministers whose burden of work is so 
great that they cannot be expected to take 
interest in all these other activities suffi- 
ciently to give any real leadership in these 
directions. 
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In submitting their ‘Draft Constitution” 
for the Central Committee for Economic 
and Social Questions the special committee 
expressed the hope that their general scheme 
will provide a permanent basis for the eco- 
nomic and social work of the League. They 
look upon their work as a first step in the 
adaptation of the existing machinery to the 
changing conditions in the world. The 
“Draft Constitution” follows: 


1. A Central Committee shall be set up, to 
which shall be entrusted the direction and super- 
vision of the work of the committee dealing with 
economic and social questions. 

2. In the first instance, the Central Committee 
shall comprise representatives of twenty-four 
States chosen, for a period of one year, by the 
Assembly on the proposal of its Bureau. There- 
after, the Committee shall comprise such number 
for such period as may be determined in the 
light of experience. 

3. Any Member of the League not represented 
on the Central Committee which considers itself 
specially interested in a particular matter shall 
be invited to send a representative to sit as a 
member at any meeting of the Committee during 
the consideration of such matter. 

4. The Central Committee shall be authorised 
to co-opt not more than eight members appointed 
in a personal capacity on the grounds of their 
special competence and authority whose collabora- 
tion it considers would prove of special value. 

5. The Central Committee shall be requested 
to study the conditions under which all States 
desiring to do so may participate in the work 
relating to economic and social questions, and 
shall be authorised to take such steps as appear 
to it appropriate in order to facilitate their par- 
ticipation. Any State so participating shall enjoy 
the rights conferred on Members of the League 
under paragraph 3. 

6. The Secretary-General shall submit to the 
Central Committee the annual draft budget re- 
lating to economic and social work, which, after 
examination by the Central Committee, will be 
dealt with in accordance with the Financial Regu- 
lations of the League. This budget shall pro- 
vide for all the expenditure, direct and indirect, 
incurred for the purpose of carrying out such work. 

7. The Central Committee shall meet at least 
once a year. An annual report shall be submitted 
by the Secretary-General to the Assembly on its 
work and on the programme of future work for 
which budgetary credits are requested. 

8. The Central Committee shall be authorised to 
draw up its own Rules of Procedure, to approve 
its agenda, elect its own President and its Bureau, 
appoint the members of the main standing commit- 
tees, in so far as existing international conventions 
permit it to do so, and set up other committees 
when necessary. Its agenda shall include any ques- 
tions which a State participating in its work 
refers to it for consideration. All matters shall 
be decided by a majority of the members present. 
The Central Committee shall be empowered to en- 
trust its Bureau with the discharge, in the intervals 
between its own meetings, of any duties which 
it may determine. 
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“White” or “Red” War? 


During these December days, none is 
permitted to forget the tragedy lurking over 
Europe. For nearly four months a new 
kind of war appears to have threatened the 
very life, as we have known it, of France, of 
Germany and even of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

There is no doubt of the existence of “a 
war of nerves’’, now familiarly referred to as 
a “White War”. The Allies on one side and 
the Germans on the other taunt and 
threaten, making menacing faces at each 
other. 

This “White War” is a war of nerves in- 
deed. The Allies cannot tell whether or not 
Germany with her armies massed along 
their Western frontier will strike before 
Spring, and if so, where. It is all a nerve 
wracking mystery. If Germany moves, will 
she try to pierce the Maginot Line or may 
she be expected to break through Belgium 
and Holland? When will the mass bom- 
bardment of England from the air take 
place? How effective can the allied block- 
ade be? Can Hitler’s Reich stand up 
against it? Are the German submarines 
and surface raiders strong enough to en- 
danger Britain’s control of the sea? What 
is to happen to the neutrals, the Baltic and 
the Balkan States? What of Russia? 

Thus, in its fourth month, the war of 
Western Europe is finding expression more 
in the diplomatic than in the military fields. 
Thus far the Blitzkreig foreseen by the mili- 
tary experts has taken place only in Poland. 
The French crossed the German frontier 
and then withdrew. In the military field 
there have been but a few raids upon both 
British and German military objectives, 
and there have been some sinkings at sea 
including a number of neutral vessels. 

It had been believed that the Blitzkreig— 
lightning or “Red War’’—would blaze over 
land, sea and in the air. This belief grew 
out of the memories of the early days of the 
World War. It was recalled that then Ger- 
many swept across Belgium to the very gates 
of Paris within the first five weeks. Within 
eleven weeks, following the battle of Ypres, 
both sides had fallen back upor trench 
warfare in Flanders. Nothing like chat has 
yet taken place. 

This “White War” of diplomacy has 
been marked by peace moves on the part 
of Germany; also by the neutrals, especially 
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Belgium and the Netherlands. The Soviets 
have carried on a “White War” of their 
own in Poland and within the Baltic States. 
Stalin has achieved strategic gains of no 
small importance and that without loss. In 
the meantime the Allies have manoeuvered 
Turkey over to their side. 

Both sides are using the tactics of the 
“White War”. From time to time Ger- 
many threatens “War in earnest” and an- 
nounces that the real enemy of the Reich 
is not France but Britain. It is believed 
that the Nazis are fomenting trouble for 
Engiand in India and the Near East. Bri- 
tain has taken part in the “White War” by 
dropping pamphlets over Germany with the 
view of winning the sympathy of the Ger- 
man people. Germany has tried the same 
tactics over France. British Statesmen in- 
sist that they are out to eliminate Naziism. 
They repeat that it is impossible to estab- 
lish peace with the existing German régime. 
Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, carries on the “White War’ by 
the use of bitter words against Germany, 
daring the Nazis to carry out “their chorus 
of horrid threats”, remarking, “If words 
could kill we should be dead already”. He 
assailed the whole German system as a 
“monstrous apparition,” and described Nazi 
Germany as without a friend “in the whole 
circumference of the globe.” 

On her side, Germany re-emphasizes her 
will to destroy British supremacy. She 
holds Britain responsible for the war, and 
promises bitter “surprises” for her enemies. 

It is believed at this time that both sides 
are digging in for a long struggle. The 
Allies have agreed to coordinate their pur- 
chases abroad, extending their military al- 
liance to the economic front. 

The “Red War” is operating also. Ships 
are being sunk by mines, submarines and 
raiders. Germany’s pocket battleships, cap- 
able of outrunning and outfiring any of 
the allied warships in the same general 
category, are matters of special interest to 
Britain. It is believed that Germany has 
sixty-five undersea craft. The German 
press has published a list of armed mer- 
chant men to be treated as “enemy war- 
ships”. On the list was the Queen Mary 
now docked at New York. 

The British, with some fourteen great 
battleships, hundreds of destroyers, scores 
of mine-sweepers. armed trawlers, auxiliary 
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cruisers, patrol boats and the like, amount- 
ing already to approximately one thousand 
men-of-war, appears to be undisturbed by 
the German counter blockade. In the 
meantime they are tightening their block- 
ade of Germany and driving from the sea 
the few German vessels aiming to reach 
their home ports. 

Thus the “White War” retains the center 
of the stage. When the “Red War’ will 
break out in its devilish fullness no one late 
in November, can foresee. 


Japan and the United States 


OSEPH C. GREW began his diplo- 

matic service in Egypt thirty-five years 
ago. He has since served in Mexico, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Austria, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Turkey and now since early in 1932 
as our Ambassador to Japan. On his re- 
turn to Tokyo after a leave of absence in 
the United States, Ambassador Grew ad- 
dressed the American-Japan Society on 
October 19, 1939. Wortp Arrarrs, fortu- 
nately, has a copy of that address, but re- 
grets that space makes it impossible to print 
it here in its entirety. It is a masterful 
expression of diplomacy at its best. It 
begins with an expression of satisfaction 
on learning that there was an improvement 
in the health “of our beloved President, 
Prince Tokugawa,” and then went on to 
say: “Your welcome today is genuinely 
appreciated. Lasi spring we were going 
‘home’ to the United States, and this 
autumn, when we left America, we were 
going ‘home’ to Japan. When one has re- 
mained for seven years at a post, one can 
hardly regard it as other than ‘home.’ At 
any rate, that is the way my wife and I 
feel about Japan and especially about 
Tokyo, and that same feeling extends to 
our friends here, both Japanese and Ameri- 
can.” 

Early in his address Mr. Grew referred 
to the European war, saying: 

“But here I am constrained to pause be- 
fore passing on, to pause in sadness, in 
deepest sorrow, yes and in impotent bit- 
terness, at the dreadful holocaust that has 
broken loose in Europe, a holocaust not 
of God’s doing but of man’s. That we, 
in our lifetime, should have to pass through 
another such frightful disaster seems an 
intolerable burden for one generation of 
humanity. I shall not try to deal with 
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that subject today; indeed, what could pos- 
sibly be said to alter in any infinitesimal 
degree the blackness of the cloud that has 
descended upon us? I say “us” advisedly. 
I pray with all my heart and mind that we 
in America may be spared from participa- 
tion again in armed conflict, but in this 
modern world of ours no nation and no 
people can emerge unscathed from the ef- 
fects, direct or indirect, of warfare any- 
where. When the structure of interna- 
tional good faith, when the reliance of man- 
kind and government upon the inviolabil- 
ity of the pledged word becomes under- 
mined and collapses, when might makes 
right and force becomes an instrument of 
national policy rather than discussion and 
settlement of disputes by peaceful means, 
then civilization crumbles also and chaos 
intervenes.” 

Other extracts from the address follow: 

“Obviously American public opinion is 
frequently divided; seldom is it unanimous. 
In the face of a divided public opinion, the 
Government must choose between acting 
according to its judgment as to what will 
best serve the interests of the country and 
withholding action altogether. But when 
public opinion is unanimous, or nearly 
unanimous, then governmental policy and 
action must and will reflect the opinion 
and wishes of the people as a whole. For 
the American Government is the servant 
of the American people. American public 
opinion with regard to recent and current 
developments in the Far East is today very 
nearly unanimous, and that opinion is 
based not on mere hearsay or on propa- 
ganda but on facts... . 

“Tn the past few months at home I have 
been immensely impressed by the intelli- 
gent grasp by people in every quarter of 
what is going on in every corner of the 
world. I have been drawn into discussion 
of foreign affairs not only by men and 
women in important and influential posi- 
tions but by travelers in the smoking com- 
partment of railroad trains, by the stewards 
in airplanes, by the men and women behind 
the counters in the stores and shops, by 
the attendants at gasoline stations, by the 
drivers of taxis who were taking me to some 
destination. And what impressed me most 
was that these people not only knew what 
was going on abroad but had formed their 
own individual opinions of those events 
and of what the United States should or 
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should not do about it. Those people, 
mostly, are widely read. My chiropodist, 
when I entered his room, was reading an 
important book on Japan, and we discussed 
that book throughout the session. A farmer 
in the small New England village where we 
live lent me another recent book on Japan. 
In the many talks which I had with many, 
many people, I received the distinct im- 
pression that those people are sufficiently 
well-informed and sufficiently wide-awake 
to distinguish between fact and propa- 
ganda. I do not suppose that any coun- 
try in the world is better served today, by 
press and radio, with accurate foreign in- 
formation than is the United States. In 
every country there are of course certain 
elements of the press inclined toward sensa- 
tionalism, but the vast majority of the 
American people today read and demand 
the despatches and comments of correspond- 
ents and commentators of proved reliabil- 
ity for accurate reporting. Propaganda 
not based on fact, or distorting fact, is 
anathema to the average American. And 
the senseless propaganda with which for- 
eign countries sometimes try to influence 
public opinion in our country does the coun- 
tries of its origin and the interests of those 
countries far more harm than good. The 
average American, knowing the facts, sees 
through it and will have none of it. 

“Here, then, is the stuff of which public 
opinion in the United States is built. It 
is only through such individual contacts 
as I enjoyed this summer that one comes 
to appreciate the tremendous force of pub- 
lic opinion in our country and to realize its 
fabric and its power. When such opinion 
tends toward unanimity in any given is- 
sue, it is a force to be reckoned with, a 
force which the Government cannot pos- 
sibly overlook and will not fail to reflect 
in its policies and actions. 

“What am I to say to you today? Would 
it be the act of a friend of Japan, a friend 
of the members of this Society, would it be 
in the interests of Japanese-American rela- 
tions which this Society steadily labors to 
build up and improve, if I were to misstate 
the truth or try to obscure it by painting 
an inaccurate picture of my observations 
at home? If an ambassador is in effect an 
interpreter, mustn’t he interpret correctly 
on the basis of facts known to him? And 
on returning from a long stay in America, 
would it not insult your intelligence if I 
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were to talk of trivialities? I suppose that 
there is not a person here who does not 
know that American public opinion strongly 
resents some of the things that Japan’s 
armed forces are doing in China today, in- 
cluding actions against American rights 
and legitimate interests in China. On that 
subject public opinion in the United States 
is unanimous. And, mind you, I know 
whereof I speak, from personal talks with 
a very large number of people in diverse 
walks of life throughout our country, con- 
stituting a reliable cross-section of the 
American public. 

“Tf we then accept as a regrettable fact 
this state of American public opinion, and 
we must accept it as a fact, then isn’t it 
from every point of view, especially from 
the point of view of statesmanship, reason- 
able and logical that we should in all frank- 
ness examine the basic causes of that state 
of public opinion? I know those causes 
in general and in detail. It would be harm- 
ful to overlook them. I earnestly believe 
that those causes must be removed and 
that by their removal only constructive 
good can come to both our nations. The 
attainment of such mutually constructive 
good, needless to say, is and has been and 
always will be the fundamental purpose of 
my ambassadorship to Japan. 

“Before I left for America last May a 
Japanese friend of mine begged me to tell 
my friends in America the situation in 
Japanese-American relations as he con- 
ceived it. It ran somewhat as follows: 

“American rights and interests in China 
are suffering some minor and unimportant 
inconveniences in China as a result of 
Japanese military operations; the Japanese 
military take every possible precaution to 
avoid inconvenience to American interests; 
reports published in the United States in 
regard to damage to American interests by 
the Japanese in China are intentionally 
exaggerated in order to inflame the Ameri- 
can people against Japan; in large measure 
those activities of the Japanese to which 
Americans object are the result of differ- 
ences in customs, differences in language, 
and a legalistic attitude which has been 
adopted by the United States; the attitude 
of the Government of the United States in 
regard to impairment of American rights 
and interests in the Japanese-occupied 
areas of China is in large part due to inter- 
nal political conditions in the United States; 
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in the near future the situation in the oc- 
cupied areas of China will be so improved 
that the United States will no longer have 
any cause for complaint. ‘That was the 
point of view of my Japanese friend. 

“Alas, the truth is far otherwise. The 
facts, as they exist, are accurately known 
by the American Government. They are 
likewise known by the American people, 
and in the interests of the future relations 
between Japan and the United States those 
facts must be faced. Only through con- 
sideration of those facts can the present 
attitude of the American Government and 
people toward Japan be understood; only 
through consideration of those facts, and 
through constructive steps to alter those 
facts, can Japanese-American relations be 
improved. Those relations must be im- 
proved. . . 

“Now many of you who are listening 
to me may well be thinking: ‘There are 
two sides tc every picture; we in Japan 
also have our public opinion to consider.’ 
Granted. In America, as I have already 
said, I did my best to show various angles 
of the Japanese point of view. But here 
in Japan I shall try to show the American 
point of view. Without careful considera- 
tion of both points of view we can get no- 
where in building up good relations. I 
wish you could realize how intensely I wish 
for that most desirable end and how deeply 
I desire, by pure objectivity, to contribute 
to a successful outcome. Let me therefore 
try to remove a few utterly fallacious con- 
ceptions of the American attitude as I think 
they exist in Japan today. 

“One of these fallacies is that the Ameri- 
can approach to affairs in East Asia is 
bound by a purely ‘legalistic’ attitude, a 
conception which widely prevails in this 
country today. What is meant by a ‘legalis- 
tic’ attitude? If we mean respect for 
treaties, official commitments, international 
law, yes; that respect is and always will 
be one of the cardinal principles of Ameri- 
can policy. But the very term ‘a legalistic 
attitude,’ as it has often been used in my 
hearing in Japan, seems to imply a posi- 
tion where one cannot see the woods for 
the trees, where one’s vision of higher and 
broader concepts is stultified. Let me 
therefore touch briefly on a few of the 
cardinal principles of American policy and 
objectives, moulded to meet the require- 
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ments of modern life, which, it is true, are 
fundamentally based upon but which seem 
to me far to transcend any purely ‘legalis- 
tic’ approach to world affairs. 

“The American people aspire to rela- 
tions of peace with every country and be- 
tween all countries. We have no monopoly 
on this desire for peace, but we have a very 
definite conviction that the sort of peace 
which, throughout history, has been merely 
an interlude between wars is not an en- 
vironment in which world civilization can 
be stably developed or, perhaps, can even 
be preserved. We believe that interna- 
tional peace is dependent on what our Sec- 
retary of State has characterized as 
‘orderly processes’ in international dealing. 

“The American people desire to respect 
the sovereign rights of other people and to 
have their own sovereign rights equally 
respected. We have found by experience 
that the successful approach to the resolv- 
ing of international disputes lies not so 
much in merely abstaining from the use 
of force as in abstaining from any thought 
of the use, immediately or eventually, of 
the methods of force. Let cynics look 
about them and contemplate the conse- 
quences of resort to menacing demands as 
a process in the conduct of international 
relations! Is it being purely ‘legalistic’ 
to put to wise and practical use the finer 
instincts common to all mankind? 

“The American people believe that the 
day is past when wars can be confined in 
their effects to the combatant nations. 
When national economies were based upon 
agriculture and handcraft, nations were to 
a large extent self-sufficient; they lived pri- 
marily on the things which they themselves 
grew or produced. That is not the case 
today. Nations are now increasingly de- 
pendent on others both for commodities 
which they do not produce themselves and 
for the disposal of the things which they 
produce in excess. The highly complex 
system of exchange of goods has been 
evolved by reason of each nation’s being 
able to extract from the ground or to manu- 
facture certain commodities more effi- 
ciently or economically than others. Each 
contributes to the common good the fruits 
of its handiwork and the bounties of nature. 
It is this system of exchange which has 
not only raised the standard of living 
everywhere but has made it possible for 
two or even three persons to live in com- 
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fort where but one had lived in discomfort 
under a simple self-contained economy. 
Not only the benefits of our advanced 
civilization but the very existence of most 
of us depends on maintaining in equilibrium 
a delicately balanced and complex world 
economy. Wars are not only destructive 
of the wealth, both human and material, 
of combatants, but they disturb the fine 
adjustments of world economy. Conflict 
between nations is therefore a matter of 
concern to all the other nations. Is there 
then any stultification through ‘legalistic’ 
concepts when we practice ourselves and 
urge upon others the resolving of interna- 
tional disputes by orderly processes, even 
if it were only in the interests of world 
economy? How, except on the basis of 
law and order, can these various concepts 
in international dealing be secured? 

“The American people believe in equal- 
ity of commercial opportunity. There is 
probably no nation which has not at one 
time or other invoked it. Even Japan, 
where American insistence on the open 
door is cited as the supreme manifestation 
of what is characterized as a ‘legalistic’ 
American attitude—even Japan, I say—has 
insisted upon and has received the benefits 
of the open door in areas other than China, 
where, we are told, the principle is inappli- 
cable except in a truncated and emascu- 
lated form. That highly complicated sys- 
tem of world economy of which I have just 
spoken is postulated upon the ability of na- 
tions to buy and sell where they please un- 
der conditions of free competition—condi- 
tions which cannot exist in areas where pre- 
emptive rights are claimed and asserted 
on behalf of nationals of one particular 
country. 

“T need hardly say that the thoughts 
which I have just expressed are of universal 
applicability. 

“Another common fallacy which I am 
constrained to mention is the charge that 
the American Government and people do 
not understand ‘the new order in East 
Asia.’ Forgive me if I very respectfully 
take issue with that conception. The 
American Government and ‘people under- 
stand what is meant by the, ‘new order in 
East Asia’ precisely as clearly as it is un- 
derstood in Japan. The ‘new order in 


East Asia’ has been officially defined in 
Japan as an order of security, stability and 
progress. 


The American Government and 
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people earnestly desire security, stability 
and progress not only for themselves but 
for all other nations in every quarter of 
the world. But the new order in East 
Asia has appeared to include, among other 
things, depriving Americans of their long 
established rights in China, and to this the 
American people are opposed. 

“There's the story. It is probable that 
many of you are not aware of the increasing 
extent to which the people of the United 
States resent the methods which the Japa- 
nese armed forces are employing in China 
today and what appear to be their objec- 
tives. In saying this, I do not wish for 
one moment to imply that the American 
people have forgotten the long-time friend- 
ship which has existed between the people 
of my country and the people of Japan. 
But the American people have been pro- 
foundly shocked over the widespread use 
of bombing in China, not only on grounds 
of humanity but also on grounds of the di- 
rect menace to American lives and property 
accompanied by the loss of American life 
and the crippling of American citizens; they 
regard with growing seriousness the viola- 
tion of and interference with American 
rights by the Japanese armed forces in 
China in disregard of treaties and agree- 
ments entered into by the United States and 
Japan and treaties and agreements en- 
tered into by several nations, including 
Japan. The American people know that 
those treaties and agreements were entered 
into voluntarily by Japan and that the pro- 
visions of those treaties and agreements 
constituted a practical arrangement for 
safeguarding—for the benefit of all—the 
correlated principles of national sovereignty 
and of equality of economic opportunity. 
The principle of equality of economic op- 
portunity is one to which over a long pe- 
riod and on many occasions Japan has 
given definite approval and upon which 
Japan has frequently insisted. Not only 
are the American people perturbed over 
their being arbitrarily deprived of long- 
established rights, including those of equal 
opportunity and fair treatment, but they 
feel that the present trend in the Far East 
if continued will be destructive of the hopes 
which they sincerely cherish of the devel- 
opment of an orderly world. American 
rights and interests in China are being im- 
paired or destroyed by the policies and 
actions of the Japanese authorities in China. 
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American property is being damaged or de- 
stroyed; American nationals are being en- 
dangered and subjected to indignities. If I 
felt in a position to set forth all the facts 
in detail today, you would, without any 
question, appreciate the soundness and full 
justification of the American attitude. Per- 
haps you will also understand why I wish 
today to exercise restraint. 

“In short, the American people, from 
all the thoroughly reliable evidence that 
comes to them, have good reason to believe 
that an effort is being made to establish 
control, in Japan’s own interest, of large 
areas on the continent of Asia and to im- 
pose upon those areas a system of closed 
economy. It is this thought, added to the 
effect of the bombings, the indignities, the 
manifold interference with American rights, 
that accounts for the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people toward Japan today. For my 
part I will say this. It is my belief, and 
the belief of the American Government 
and people, that the many things injurious 
to the United States which have been done 
and are being done by Japanese agencies 
are wholly needless. We believe that real 
security and stability in the Far East could 
be attained without running counter to any 
American rights whatsoever. 

“Please do not misconstrue or misinter- 
pret the attitude which has prompted me 
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to speak in the utmost frankness today. 
I am moved first of all by love of my own 
country and my devotion to its interest; 
but I am also moved by very deep affection 
for Japan and by sincere conviction that 
the real interests, the fundamental and 
abiding interests of both countries, call for 
harmony of thought and action in our rela- 
tionships. Those who know my sentiments 
for Japan, developed in happy contacts 
during the seven years in which I have 
lived here among you, will realize, I am 
sure, that my words and my actions are 
those of a true friend. 

“One Japanese newspaper queried, on 
my return from America, whether I had 
concealed in my bosom a dagger or a dove. 
Let me answer that query. I have noth- 
ing concealed in my bosom except the desire 
to work with all my mind, with all my heart 
and with all my strength for Japanese- 
American friendship. 

“Today I have stated certain facts, 
straightforwardly and objectively. But | 
am also making a plea for sympathetic 
understanding in the interests of the old, 
enduring friendship between our two great 
nations. In a world of chaos I plead for 
stability, now and in the long future, in a 
relationship which, if it can be preserved, 
can bring only good to Japan and to the 
United States of America.” 


One Hundred Years Ago 


From THE ADVOCATE OF 


PEACE (now World Affairs) 


December, 1839 
Renewed petitions on a Congress of Nations 


“There are strong reasons for continuing to solicit our national legislature in behalf of this great 
object. . . . We cannot now go into a discussion of the general subject; . . . but we would refresh 
the memory of our readers with a few points which ought to stimulate their zeal. 

1. Look at the magnitude of the object; second to no other reform now or ever before the 





Christian world; no less than the utter extinction of war by introducing substitutes that shall obviate 
its supposed necessity, gradually supersede its use, and thus bring its vast complication of crimes and 
woes to a perpetual end. 

2. Remember, too, the necessity of legislative action for this purpose. War is a creature of legisla- 
tion; it comes and goes, lives and dies at the bidding of statesmen; and if war is to be abolished 
entirely, or prevented in any case, it must be by their instrumentality. We can reach our object only 
through them; and sooner or later we must rouse them to the work. 

3... . The friends of peace have been, for nearly a quarter of a century, at work with a good 
degree of success; and public opinion, especially in England and America, is pretty well prepared for 


some movement of this sort.” 
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The European War and American 
Industrial Policy 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON 


President of the Brookings Institution 


T IS SOMETIMES said that all wars are 

rooted in economics. Certainly all wars 
have tremendous economic consequences, 
not merely to the belligerent nations, but to 
nations far removed from the scenes of 
actual conflict. As this is written, the 
struggle in Europe has not assumed the 
catastrophic proportions of the conflagration 
of twenty-five years ago, vet it has affected 
the economy of neutral nations throughout 
the world. 

I 


The potential effects upon the American 
economy cannot, of course, be measured at 
the present time. Its effects will be varied 
in character. On the one hand, it has elimi- 
nated certain types of competition both in 
our own and in neutral markets—particu- 
larly competition from Germany. At the 
same time it has adversely affected certain 
types of exports both to Central and East- 
ern Europe and to the western allies. 

The most important potential stimulus to 
American industry, namely, that of pur- 
chases of war materials and supplies, is thus 
far, of course, largely in abeyance because 
of the embargo. The sharp advance in 
prices which occurred in the first two weeks 
of September was largely anticipatory— 
discounting potential developments. 

There are numerous reasons for believing 
that—even assuming the neutrality legis- 
lation to be modified—European purchases 
in American markets will be much more re- 
stricted than has been generally assumed. 
The present situation differs from that of 
the World War period in several significant 
respects. First, the capacity of the prin- 
cipal European nations to buy goods in our 
markets is very much less. In 1914, their 
ability to borrow appeared almost limitless, 
whereas today it is gravely impaired. 

It is possible to compute for England and 
France many billions of foreign purchasing 
power by counting all of the gold resources 


of those countries held at home and in the 
United States, and by including invest- 
ments, bank deposits, and speculative hold- 
ings of British and French citizens abroad. 
However, to mobilize these individual hold- 
ings, it is necessary for the governments 
concerned to obtain possession of them 
through requiring their exchange for gov- 
ernment bonds. In view of the credit strain 
with which these countries are confronted, 
the mobilization of these holdings is not a 
simple matter. Moreover, it is in any case 
of the utmost importance for these coun- 
tries to preserve, just as far as possible, 
their liquid financial resources. Accord- 
ingly, they may be expected to use such 
resources just as sparingly as possible. 

The advance in prices in 1915 was greatly 
enhanced by frantic competition among 
European buyers, participated in both by 
individual purchasers and by governments. 
This time the purchase of American sup- 
plies will come from fewer countries and 
they will be pooled in the interest of inter- 
allied economy. At the same time rigorous 
measures for controlling prices are being 
instituted at the very beginning of the con- 
flict. In this war the European belligerents 
are harboring no illusions that normal busi- 
ness can go forward as usual, or that the 
standards of living of the masses can be 
raised or even maintained. British mobili- 
zation plans call for a restriction of con- 
sumption in the interests of procuring maxi- 
mum war production and maintaining finan- 
cial equilibrium. 

And the need for American materials and 
supplies may well be much smaller than was 
the case in the World War. To be sure, 
there will be intense demands in special 
lines, notably airplanes and machine tools, 
causing distortion in our industrial struc- 
ture. But by and large the demands are 
likely to be restricted. Both France and 
England have much larger accumulated sup- 
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plies of munitions than in 1914, and both 
countries have greatly expanded their ca- 
pacity to produce munitions. Belgium and 
other neutral countries may well be impor- 
tant sources of supply. The Dominions 
also have increased capacity and will be 
given preference. 

Moreover, there is much reason for be- 
lieving that the present conflict may not 
involve infantry and artillery operations of 
a magnitude comparable to that of the last 
war when the western front was not pro- 
tected on both sides by almost impregnable 
fortifications. If this war is fought by Eng- 
land and France chiefly by means of an 
economic blockade, as both military and 
economic considerations seem to dictate, 
French and English purchases in the United 
States may be of comparatively modest 
proportions. In this situation it is of the 
utmost importance for the United States to 
maintain economic and financial stability. 
Everyone will recall the inflation of prices 
and the distortion of business which oc- 
curred during the World War, and the ex- 
traordinarily difficult problems of readjust- 
ment which ensued. At the time the World 
War began, moreover, the world in general 
was in a state of financial equilibrium; that 
is to say, budgets were nearly everywhere 
balanced, foreign exchanges were at par and 
in stable relationships, and international 
trade was flowing through well established 
channels unimpeded by quotas and other 
restrictions. Today the situation is funda- 
mentally different. 

At the beginning of this war most of the 
principal nations, including the United 
States, were already in a state of financial 
and economic unsettlement. The disorgani- 
zation of the international exchanges and 
the breakdown of monetary and financial 
systems during the great depression were 
not followed by a period of financial recon- 
struction and normal business expansion. 
Instead of a restoration of international 
economic equilibrium, we have witnessed a 
continuance of foreign exchange controls 
and a further great shift of liquid financial 
resources to the United States. 

In lieu of a well-balanced world recovery 
from a world depression, we have had widely 
varying degrees of business activity in dif- 
ferent countries, reflecting in the main the 
intensity of the stimulus applied in the form 
of government expenditures for relief pur- 
poses or for military objectives. In place 
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of a progressive reduction in public in- 
debtedness and a lightening load of taxa- 
tion, government debt has nearly every- 
where been increasing at a rate comparable 
to that of war-time. At the end of six years 
which should have been years of sound 
recovery and expansion, it cannot be said 
that world financial stability had been 
achieved, or even approached. 


II 


In the light of this background, it is 
hardly too much to say that the coming of 
a new war in Europe raises economic and 
financial problems of wholly unprecedented 
importance for the entire world. The im- 
position of new war costs upon already 
overburdened financial systems imperils eco- 
nomic and financial reconstruction every- 
where—in the United States and other 
neutral nations as well as in the countries 
which are at war. 

Our specific economic goal in the United 
States at this difficult and uncertain period 
should be to make a full utilization of our 
economic resources in expanding production 
without permitting a general inflation of 
prices and a destruction of equilibrium. If 
this national objective be accepted, it fol- 
lows that advances in industrial prices at 
this time should be resisted to the utmost. 
We should be content to make increased 
profits by a greater and a steadier utiliza- 
tion of capacity, and by ever-increasing 
efficiency in production. 

There is no fundamental reason why we 
cannot do this. We have exceptionally 
large accumulated stocks of most primary 
agricultural and industrial raw materials. 
Food supplies also have been so large rela- 
tive to demand that the trend of prices has 
been persistently downward. It is unneces- 
sary to present detailed statistical informa- 
tion in respect to food supplies and raw 
materials, for as everyone knows govern- 
ment agencies, as well as producing groups, 
have been preoccupied, not with shortages, 
but with the problem of how to get rid of 
surpluses “overhanging the markets.” 

We also had, and now have, the capacity 
to produce still greater supplies of basic 
raw materials. In order to keep surpluses 
down, the government has been restricting 
agricultural production, while mineral out- 
put has been held in check by inadequate 
demand. In both fields the volume of pro- 
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duction could readily be greatly increased. 
So far as domestic production is concerned, 
there is thus, in general, no present or pros- 
pective shortage of raw materials. (Scrap 
iron is an important exception.) The situa- 
tion is, of course, different with respect to 
materials which have to be imported. It is 
possible that in some cases serious shortages 
might develop. 

In the fields of manufacture and distri- 
bution the situation with respect to pro- 
ductive capacity is similar. Except in a 
few lines the scale of operations has been 
far below capacity. Moreover, existing ca- 
pacity could, if necessary, be expanded 
without great delay. Railroad facilities 
might show some temporary shortcomings, 
but our transportation system as a whole 
has ample actual or potential capacity to 
care for probable national requirements. 

The situation with respect to labor can- 
not be stated in such unqualified terms. In 
the aggregate, unemployment runs _ into 
many millions; but a program of business 
expansion under the stimulus of European 
war demands would doubtless result in 
serious shortages of certain types of skilled 
labor, requiring extensive apprentice train- 
ing programs. With this reservation, the 
labor supply must also be regarded as im- 
posing no restriction upon a very large ex- 
pansion of production. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
there is no shortage of what used to be 
called “‘the life blood of business,” namely, 
money and credit. The supply is super- 
abundant and interest rates the lowest ever 
known. 


Ill 


There is thus no scarcity basis for a great 
advance in the general level of commodity 
prices. The great need in a period of busi- 
ness buoyancy is to keep the industrial eye 
fixed upon the second, third, and fourth 
steps ahead. It should always be borne in 
mind that an increase in the prices of all 
those forms of manufactured products which 
enter into primary stages of production 
appear as costs in each succeeding stage, 
just as the prices of raw materials appear 
as costs in the first stage of manufacturing. 
The process of price advance is cumulative 
and tends to gain in rapidity as it spreads 
throughout the entire economic system, and 
involves wage as well as price advances. 
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Accordingly, if the well-known vicious spiral 
is to be checked, it must be checked in its 
early stages. 

Even if European war demands should 
result in a material stimulus to American 
industry it could prove but temporary. A 
feverish and impermanent prosperity is all 
that any nation gains from war. The pres- 
ervation of financial and economic stability 
in the United States at this particular junc- 
ture is of paramount necessity. Economic 
developments on this continent in the com- 
ing months may prove of decisive impor- 
tance to the whole future of industrial 
civilization. 

Labor policy in this emergency should 
be focussed upon the realization of gains 
through more and steadier employment in- 
stead of upon hourly wage increases. The 
advances in hourly wages during recent 
years have not been accompanied by corre- 
sponding increases in weekly wages. On 
the contrary, weekly and annual wages have 
on the whole declined. A far-sighted labor 
policy can also contribute much to the main- 
tenance of financial stability. 


IV 


The only real profits, like the only real 
wages, are those which arise from increased 
production. Speculative profits resulting 
merely from purchasing goods at one price 
and seuing them at an advance are not of a 
constructive character; that is, they are not 
backed by tangible goods and services and 
thus add nothing in primary terms to the 
wealth of society. Moreover, such profits 
are in the main illusory—for when utilized 
in the replenishment of inventories or the 
construction of new plant and equipment 
which have also risen in price, a dollar of 
profits will not go as far as before. Thus 
the apparent gains are nullified. Mean- 
while, thanks to our system of accounting, 
a substantial portion of these paper profits 
may be gathered by the tax-collector. In 
any case, such price advances, as our in- 
dustrial history proves, lead to collapse and 
depression, the losses of which more than 
offset any temporary gains that may have 
been realized. 

If all groups in the body politic will work 
together at this juncture in clear realization 
of the fundamental requirements of the 
situation, it will be possible not only for 
all classes of the American people to receive 
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higher levels of real income, but also for 
this nation to maintain financial and eco- 
nomic stability, and thereby make its most 
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effective contribution to the eventual resto- 
ration of economic stability and progress in 
the world as a whole. 





The National Foreign Trade Council 
Convention, 1939 


By STELLA K. MARGOLD 


NDUSTRY is beset now by the same 

fundamental wartime trade problems 
that confronted America’s foreign traders 
after the outbreak of the World War in 
1914. Hence, the National Foreign Trade 
Council, for its Twenty-sixth Annual Con- 
vention held at the Commodore Hotel, 
October 9-11, 1939, in New York City, 
designed a program to help solve present 
war trade problems and to prevent so far 
as possible a recurrence of an unbalanced 
trade such as took place twenty-five years 
ago. Now, as then, the uncertainty and 
confusion, caused to overseas markets by 
the present wars, call for clarification of 
the situations confronting our foreign trad- 
ers and for wise counsel if business is to 
escape many an evil consequence of war- 
time interruptions to trade. 


I 


The Convention, acting as a clearing 
house for the discussion of wartime ques- 
tions, turned its attention to problems such 
as neutrality, war risk insurance, foreign 
credits, collections, the exchange situation 
in foreign markets, wartime difficulties fac- 
ing export advertisers, transporters, bank- 
ers, and especially the adjustment of our 
trade with Latin America. In addition, 
specific commodity groups held special ses- 
sions for the discussion of aeronautics, au- 
tomotives, drugs and chemicals, electrical 
products, foodstuffs, hardware and tools, 
machinery, office equipment and textiles. 

There were addresses: By James A. Far- 
rell, a former President of the United States 
Steel Corporation, now Chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, who spoke 
on “American Trade in Wartime’; by 
Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., Regent, 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 


University, speaking on “Neutrality and 
American Foreign Trade”; by Hendon 
Chubb of Chubb & Son, who spoke on “War 
Risk Insurance”; by Harper Sibley, Chair- 
man of the American Section of the Joint 
Committee of the Chambers of Commerce 
of the United States and Canada; by R. E. 
Thorne, Chairman, Foreign Trade Bureau, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce; by Eu- 
gene P. Thomas, President of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, and by many other 
well-known authorities on trade and finance. 

Among the Government officials who ad- 
dressed the Convention were the Secretary 
of State, Honorable Cordell Hull; Assistant 
Secretaries of State, George S. Messersmith 
and Henry F. Grady; Under-Secretary of 
Commerce, Edward J. Noble, who spoke on 
“Statesmanship in Foreign Trade’; and 
James W. Young, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

President Roosevelt in his letter to Mr. 
Farrell, which was read to the Convention, 
said: 

“Tt is obvious that the economic well- 
being of the individual man is inextricably 
mingled with the economic well-being of 
the nation and of the world, that all 
thoughtful persons must realize that eco- 
nomic nationalism is the most prolific 
breeder of wars.” 

Fred I. Kent, Director of the Bankers 
Trust Company, said, “Foreign trade is a 
pursuit of peace—so essential to the wel- 
fare of all nations that it jumps trade bar- 
riers, although in reduced volume, and in 
time of war operates in spite of military 
obstacles in most amazing ways.” 

Secretary Cordell Hull stressed the neces- 
sity of continuing to maintain and expand 
the United States trade program in spite 
of the European War and pointed out that 
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a truly neutral attitude “leaves us entirely 
free to trade in all commodities with both 
sides,” within necessary limitations, and 
that these limitations should be such “as 
may be legitimately introduced by the bel- 
ligerents under the rules of war’’ or adopted 
by the United States for the protection of 
“our nationals, goods and ships.” He as- 
sured the Convention that the United States 
is “devoting every ounce of energy and 
vigilance” to maintaining its neutral status 
in which it is joined by all other American 
Republics in a determination to keep war 
away from the shores of this hemisphere. 

Hendon Chubb, in discussing war risk 
insurance, outlined some of the changes in 
international and maritime laws which have 
affected the contraband or non-contraband 
status and set up new standards for de- 
termining whether a loss was caused by a 
marine or a war peril. 


IT 


The Convention adopted a number of 
resolutions. Some of these were designed 
to aid the American Government and busi- 
ness men to avert disastrous economic con- 
sequences similar to the last war, and to 
maintain our foreign commerce to the full- 
est possible degree. One group of these 
findings dealt with matters of legislation, 
suggesting that: (a) The United States 
should remain neutral without surrender- 
ing the right of peaceful trade; (b) Since 
the American Merchant Marine has been 
developed as a matter of primary national 
policy to serve both commerce and defense, 
its use should not be confined to limited 
areas, thereby reducing employment in 
many fields of production and transporta- 
tion, paralyzing our shipping and shipbuild- 
ing, reducing our exports to belligerents 
only to those absolutely necessary to them 
and restricting our imports of rubber, tin 
and manganese ore which are so essential 
to our production; (c) The use of ordinary 
documentary draft transactions of export- 
ers should not be curtailed, thereby pre- 
venting American products from distribu- 
tion among branches and agents in foreign 
countries; (d) The American Government 
should defend American interests from un- 
fair blacklisting, from unreasonable censor- 
ship, from unwarranted seizure of land and 
goods, and from all violations of the law 
of nations; (e) Precedents established by 
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the law of nations, should be maintained in 
order that neutrals may seli and transport 
the products of their soil and factories to 
belligerents, subject only to the inter- 
national rules of blockade. 

The Convention favored the extension 
of the life of the Export-Import Bank be- 
yond the expiration date of June 30, 1941, 
and that it be provided with added funds 
to finance approved intermediate and long- 
term commitments in cooperation but not 
in competition with commercial banks, pro- 
vided these loans do not injure American 
interests. The Export-Import Bank should 
extend its facilities to include governmental 
guaranty of credits as provided by other 
governments. 

It was recommended that trade agree- 
ments include a guaranty of equitable treat- 
ment for American products in the alloca- 
tion of exchange, both as to volume and 
rate. Tariff concessions from foreign coun- 
tries, it was said, are of little value if the 
American exporter must accept discrimi- 
natory rates, wait for exchange, or endure 
other inequitable restrictions. 

The resolutions went on to point out 
that the protection against international 
double taxation as provided by Congress 
in 1918 should be freed from encroachments 
and limitations and that our trade agree- 
ments should be supplemented by treaties 
to assure therein a fair basis of taxation for 
American enterprises. 

In order to establish adequate reciprocal 
trade advantages in the Philippines, the 
Convention recommended that the Tyd- 
ings-McGuffie Act be further amended with 
the concurrence of the Philippine legisla- 
ture. The progress made by the Customs 
Administrative Act of 1938, sponsored by 
the Treasury Department, was highly com- 
mended, and the need of further legislation 
in the direction of improving our adminis- 
trative laws and regulations was recognized. 

The Convention urged prompt enactment 
of legislation to provide funds for govern- 
mental underwriting of marine and war risk 
insurance in times of emergency, when 
private facilities are inadequate and reason- 
able rates are not obtainable. Shippers 
and steamship lines must have ample cov- 
erage at rates no greater than those fur- 
nished by other governments to their re- 
spective nationals. 

Still other resolutions related to inter- 
governmental cooperation. It was recom- 
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mended, for example, that all Governments 
support policies and adopt measures to en- 
courage freer international flow of capital 
into productive enterprise, and that Gov- 
ernments should agree upon minimum 
standards of government aid to encourage 
and protect investment of capital for pro- 
ductive purposes. Capital, if it is to meet 
its responsibility where it is invested, is 
entitled to protection. Confiscation strikes 
not only at the interest of particular in- 
dividuals, but at the foundation of inter- 
national intercourse. It is hoped the Ameri- 
can Government will continue to support 
the rights of its citizens abroad and in cases 
where compensation for confiscated prop- 
erty is not available that restitution of the 
property to the owners from whom it was 
taken will be secured. 

The Convention urged that the recent 
drastic regulations imposed by the belliger- 
ent governments requiring the use of plain 
language in cable messages be modified to 
permit use of cable addresses and code sig- 
natures and a limited number of commonly 
used commercial codes. 

Because the recent action of our Govern- 
ment in suspending sugar quotas has re- 
sulted in raising the tariff on Cuban sugar, 
the United States Government was urged 
to take immediate steps to correct the harm 
done to our trade with Cuba. 

The Convention commended the recently 
formed Canadian - American Commercial 
Arbitration Commission, and urged the 
wider adoption of commercial arbitration 
through the inclusion of standard clauses in 
contracts involving foreign trade trans- 
actions. 


III 


With the present inability of European 
markets to supply the needs of Latin-Amer- 
ican trade and with our reduced foreign 
trade to other shores because of the pend- 
ing war, it was generally agreed that we 
should bend our energies toward the further 
development of Latin-American trade; that 
permanent American business organizations 
in Latin-America be strengthened; that our 
American transportation services thereto be 
maintained and extended; that because ex- 
ports must pay for imports, we should en- 
courage the importation into the United 
States of Latin-American raw materials, 
foods and certain manufactured goods. To 
this end further reciprocal trade agreements 
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with Latin-American countries were en- 
couraged. 

Studies were recommended in order to 
increase Latin - American production for 
profitable marketing in the United States 
and to provide dollar exchange to pay for 
our exports and our earnings on invest- 
ments. It is assumed that such studies will 
be conducted by the Inter-American Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee, 
consisting of twenty-one experts in economic 
problems, one for each of the American 
Republics. Plans for the organization of 
this Committee were made at the Panama 
Inter-American Conference. 

It should be pointed out that in con- 
sidering the present practical possibilities 
for the extension of Latin-American trade, 
the outlook is not too bright. For some 
years now Latin-American countries have 
had a shortage of dollars with which to pay 
their debts to us, and have adopted various 
forms of exchange controls to restrict pay- 
ments to nationals of the United States. 
To aid them in paying these debts and to 
make it possible for them to continue buy- 
ing, we must purchase more of their prod- 
ucts or lend them money. 

With respect to the latter, can the United 
States Government permit the wholesale 
extension of credits to these countries 
merely to foster commercial transactions as 
long as the outstanding bonded indebted- 
ness of $1,200,000,000, long in default to 
American citizens, remains unpaid? To 
deal with the adjustment of the Latin- 
American bonded indebtedness, it is re- 
ported that Sumner Welles of the State De- 
partment, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, and Federai Loan Administrator 
Jesse Jones are preparing a formula. But 
in the last analysis the question is whether 
in view of the debt record of these coun- 
tries and the limitations on the volume of 
products this country can economically im- 
port to provide dollar exchange, the oper- 
ations involved for a wholesale extension 
of credits would be wise. 

We could increase our purchases of Latin- 
American products to some extent if we 
would lower our tariffs on certain products, 
or if they would produce certain commodi- 
ties we are in the habit of obtaining else- 
where, or if a normal period of prosperity 
would justify increased production and 
need for additional raw materials. Whether 
tariffs will be adjusted remains to be seen. 
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That our present increase in production is 
not normal is noted from the attitude of 
those American producers who refuse to 
increase their capacity for production de- 
spite increased orders. The United States 
Steel Corporation, for example, will not 
even accept an order for bars or strip for 
future delivery, and orders for sheets are 
only accepted provided delivery does not 
have to be made until the summer of 1940. 
Other manufacturers at the Convention 
said they are adopting a definite policy of 
turning away orders rather than to make 
temporary increases in the capacity of their 
plants. 

It appeared clear at the Convention that 
industrialists feel it their duty to follow pre- 
cautionary measures to prevent as far as 
possible the effects on our economic sys- 
tem of a sudden transformation from war- 
time to peacetime production. Though 
Secretary Hull stressed the need of expand- 
ing our trade regardless of war, industry 
apparently feels that every possible step 
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must be taken to prevent the sad aftermath 
recalled of those “prosperous times” some 
fifteen years back with all those billions 
lent to European countries that they might 
buy up our unnatural surplus production. 


IV 

The delegates to the National Foreign 
Trade Council Convention were practical 
men of affairs. In looking after their own 
welfare, they neglected in no sense our na- 
tion’s interests. Their resolutions, whether 
relating to what our Government might 
accomplish through legislation or in co- 
operation with other governments, dealt 
with realities in the realm of both domestic 
and foreign trade. Because of the present 
situation in Europe, their attention turned 
principally to the possibilities of an ex- 
panded trade with Latin America. The 
National Foreign Trade Council Conven- 
tion of 1939 may be expected to have a 
marked influence upon the trade policies 
affecting the future of this hemisphere. 





Staying Out 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


(Dr. Brown, after years in the Foreign Service of this country, served as Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy at Harvard College and later as Professor of International Law 
at Princeton. He is Associate Editor of the American Journal of International Law, a Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the American Peace Society and on the editorial staff of 
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E vast majority of the American 
people have determined definitely to 
“stay out” of the present war. This de- 
cision has both negative and positive im- 
plications. 


I 


There are the genuine pacifists whose 
horror of war reduces them to a purely 
passive state of mind. There are many 
patriotic Americans who are convinced that 
the United States made a bad mistake in 
taking part in the World War and now hold 
we must never again be involved in Euro- 
pean dissensions. Because we failed to 
achieve the high objectives of a “war to end 
war” and of world organization for justice 
they discredit the original call of duty that 
led us into the World War. There are 
many who believe that, while other nations 





are engaged in an unproductive war, the 
material interests of this country can best 
be served by staying out of war. They 
look for the revival of industry, the reduc- 
tion of the number of unemployed, and the 
return of prosperity in general. 

This obviously is the purely negative 
aspect of staying out of war, a passive at- 
titude of indifference to the issues and the 
sufferings faced by many European nations 
whether belligerents or neutrals. There are, 
however, increasing numbers of Americans 
who are beginning to sense some of the 
serious and solemn responsibilities imposed 
on the United States by this réle of staying 
out of war. It is true that they are not 
convinced, for the most part, that this is 
“our war”. They do not feel certain that 
this is really a war for ideals so much as one 
for the reestablishment of the balance of 
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power which was so completely upset by 
the World War. They find it difficult to 
understand why Poland was encouraged to 
fight for Danzig and the Corridor when no 
effective aid could be given. They realize 
that it would have been equally disastrous 
for Czecho-Slovakia to resist a year ago. 
Many are frankly puzzled by the attempted 
alliance of England and France with Russia 
in a war alleged to be for the defence of 
Democracy and international order. 

Most thoughtful observers of European 
conditions see few signs that the present 
war will result in any wiser and greater 
benefits than did the World War. They 
realize that a war which may end in the 
exhaustion and collapse of the socalled 
capitalistic nations in all probability would 
be to the sole advantage of Russia. A de- 
feated, disintegrated Germany would mean 
the advance of communism into the very 
heart of Europe. 

II 


Considerations of this nature make the 
decision of the United States to stay out 
of war of the utmost importance and sig- 
nificance. We are unconsciously assuming 
immense responsibilities without a clear 
realization of the rdle we may be called on 
to play. It may prove to be much more 
than a fine rhetorical phrase to say that the 
United States may be the last bulwark of 
western civilization. Staying out of this 
war cannot mean a negative, passive rd6le. 
We are not mere spectators of a spreading 
world conflagration. 

We are constrained by every motive of 
enlightened self-interest, as well as of high 
duty, to do some hard thinking in order 
to understand the issues of this war and 
clearly to define our own aims. We need to 
begin with an honest definition of neu- 
trality. The recent debate in Congress over 
the repeal of the Embargo Act should have 
made us realize that neutrality cannot logi- 
cally or morally serve as a cloak to screen 
benevolent aid to one side and malevolent 
injury to the other. Legalistic and forensic 
argument have needlessly confused the 
issue. Neutrality plainly is a question of 
national policy and involves moral factors 
of deepest import. It is, in final analysis, 
nothing less than the determination of a 
free independent nation to remain at peace 
and on terms of friendship with the nations 
and peoples at war. 
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Strict neutrality, no matter how difficult 
this may be, must necessarily mean a strict 
impartiality of attitude and conduct. This 
is not merely the price a nation must pay in 
order to have its independence and peace 
respected: it is the only sound basis for a 
policy that serves the larger interests of 
international law and order. It is the con- 
duct that is essential to enable the United 
States to serve as a friendly mediator to 
mitigate the horrors of war and to help in 
the reestablishment of world peace and 
justice. Any departure from this neutral 
impartiality may easily endanger the se- 
curity of the United States and incapacitate 
it for international leadership. 

Candor compels us to acknowledge that 
the indignation and deepest convictions of 
the American people concerning the viola- 
tions of the sacred rights of man, and 
honorable dealings among nations, have 
made it excessively difficult to remain neu- 
tral either in thought or in expression. It 
may fairly be questioned whether the 
United States may not have seriously im- 
paired its availability for international 
leadership by reason of its failure to pre- 
serve a friendly impartiality in European 
dissensions. Without being actually at war 
we find ourselves definitely classified as 
hostile to several of the great nations, in- 
cluding Japan. We may well ask ourselves 
how can we be truly neutral? The decision 
to stay out of this war logically imposes on 
us, however, this responsibility of seeking 
to learn how we can be genuinely neutral 
for the sake of international order and 
justice. 

III 


The solemn duty of thinking through our 
relation as a nation to the new world order 
which will follow this war is placed squarely 
on us. If we are precluded from having a 
part as a belligerent in dictating the terms 
of peace we may still be in a position to help 
in the reestablishment of international law 
and order. But we cannot afford to repeat 
the mistakes of the past twenty years in 
much superficial wishful thinking concern- 
ing peace. An intensive campaign of edu- 
cation of American public opinion must be 
attempted by those who have this problem 
most at heart. Such agencies as the Amer- 
ican Peace Society are called on to take the 
lead in this momentous undertaking. The 
movement for peace through justice which 
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this honorable and oldest of peace societies 
has upheld for many years must not merely 
be salvaged, but faith in international law 
and order must be restored. We are fight- 
ing a deadly intellectual and moral sub- 
marine warfare which threatens to destroy 
faith and civilization. 


IV 


There are other considerations, however, 
which we Americans must face squarely. 
His Holiness the Pope, in his magistral 
Encyclical of October 28, 1939, stresses 
“the darkening in men’s minds of the light 
of moral principles” and calls solemn at- 
tention to the fact that “the indispensable 
foundation of the stability and quiet of 
that internal and external, private and pub- 
lic order, which alone can support and safe- 
guard the prosperity of States” has dis- 
appeared. And Bishop Tucker, the Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, in his address to the 
House of Bishops on November 5, 1939, 
stated that “Neither as individuals nor as 
a nation can we claim that we have those 
moral characteristics which are requisite 
for the establishment in the world of perma- 
nent peace and justice. We must strive to 
prepare ourselves morally and spiritually so 
that we shall be ready to embrace the op- 
portunities for service that will come when 
the war is over.” 

The admonition that we should first re- 
move the beam from our own eye comes to 
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us with peculiar force at this time. How 
can we expect to help establish order among 
nations when we so obviously lack that 
very “private and public order which alone 
can support and safeguard the prosperity 
of States’? Millions of unemployed tast- 
ing the cup of bitterness over years, increas- 
ing hostility between industrialists and em- 
ployees, crime and vice unabated, homes 
disrupted by divorce, and much else 
makes us ashamed and apprehensive. A 
general uneasiness, distrust, disillusion- 
ment, discouragement and a great rising 
tide of hate hardly can be said to be a 
sound foundation for international leader- 
ship by the United States in this time of 
the world’s greatest need. If we have not 
peace at home we cannot preach peace 
abroad. 

Setting our own house in order is not 
merely solving specific economic, social, or 
other problems. We cannot fail to see that 
every social problem, in final analysis, is a 
personal, individual problem. Things go 
wrong not by themselves but only when 
men go wrong. If there is war in industry 
and in the home it can only be because 
there is no peace in men’s hearts. National 
morale is to be had only through individual 
morale. The whole world problem, as well 
as national problem, resolves into a per- 
sonal one. We Americans must begin at 
once, and valiantly, with ourselves if Amer- 
ica is to be the last hope, the “bulwark of 
civilization.” 


One Hundred Years Ago 


From THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE (now World Affairs) 
December, 1839 


Extract from a letter to William Ladd 


You have done much already, and I hope you will long be spared to do much more to convince 
the various civilized nations of the world that a tribunal may be formed to adjust international 
disputes, upon principles of equity... . : A Congress of Nations is the great desideratum. The decisions 
of such a court would not be enforced by the sword, for that would be inconsistent with its very 
existence, and with its design to prevent war. But if any aggrieved party should determine not to 
submit to the decision of such a court, there is still the dreadful alternative of appealing to the sword 
But can we suppose any nation so reckless of reputation, of property and of life, as in the face of the 
world to adopt that course? . . . We shall, I hope, press the propriety, practicability and necessity of 
such a Congress being established more constantly, warmly and strongly upon the public mind. 


Rev. J. Hargreaves of London 








of the Eastman School of Music at the Universi 


T CERTAIN TIMES in the develop- 
ment of a state or of a culture it be- 
comes both wise and necessary to take 
inventory, to take stock of accomplish- 
ments, to record both our failures and our 
successes and to attempt to guide our plans 
for a productive future. In music this is 
as necessary as in any other field of human 
endeavor. It is perhaps particularly perti- 
nent now that conditions in the world at 
large seem to demand that the Western 
Hemisphere assume a leadership in the arts 
which has formerly been the responsibility 
of Europe. 

Since music is the one field in which I 
feel somewhat slightly qualified to speak, I 
shall attempt to make some estimate of our 
status in the new era in which we now find 
ourselves. For the sake of a broad evalua- 
tion we might divide the field into four 
large subdivisions — professional perform- 
ance, creative development, education and 
general public participation and apprecia- 
tion. 


I 


We do not run any great danger of ap- 
pearing unduly nationalistic if we frankly 
admit that in the field of performance we 
are already assuming leadership. Fifty 
years ago we had in this country only a few 
struggling orchestras, not necessarily pro- 
fessional in character and some probably of 
dubious technical proficiency. Today the 
American symphony orchestras are un- 
doubtedly the best in the world, a fact to 
which I feel sure any conductor who has 
conducted both in the United States and 
Europe will freely subscribe. It is not too 
much to say that orchestras such as the 
Boston Symphony, the NBC Symphony, 
the Philadelphia Symphony and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestras 
do not today exist in Europe, nor have they 
existed for some time. The fact that our 
own orchestras number many foreign-born 
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“Music, a Democratic Art” 


By HOWARD HANSON 


(Dr. Hanson, National Chairman of National Committee for Music Appreciation, is Director 


ty of Rochester.—Editor.) 


musicians need not concern us as these men, 
too, are Americans, having chosen this coun- 
try as the land in which they wish to prac- 
tise their profession. Then, too, into these 
splendid orchestras are going every year 
young American musicians who are proving 
themselves entirely capable of carrying on 
and forward these great traditions. 

Our ventures into the fields of chamber 
music and the solo virtuoso are proving 
equally successful, though there is still a 
dearth of opportunity for young American 
conductors. 

In the field of opera we have been less 
successful—but for financial, or perhaps 
social, rather than artistic reasons. That 
there are innumerable gifted singers the ros- 
ter of young artists amply proves. Whether 
the hybrid form of opera will ever receive 
the same attention as has been given the 
symphony is a matter for prophecy in which 
I shall not indulge. 


II 


The development of creative talent is a 
rather slower and more difficult task than 
the development of performing organiza- 
tions or individuals. In this country the 
development has been slow due partially to 
a lack of opportunity for the young com- 
poser and partially to a curious snobbish- 
ness which has obtained in the arts—a 
strange feeling that anything creative must 
come from abroad and that anything “home- 
grown”’ must necessarily be inferior. This 
is not strange. Rather it is a constantly 
recurring phenomenon in music history. In 
the late sixteenth century Europe took its 
musical cue from Italy. England was preju- 
diced against its own music, preferring the 
music of the French court. The French 
preferred the ballets and operas of Italy. 
Later the whole musical world took its styles 
from Germany and later again from Russia. 

Now, however, the pendulum seems to be 
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slowly swinging to a point where Americans 
are becoming interested in the music of 
their own composers, and the snobbishness 
which militated against the natural growth 
of our own art is very rapidly vanishing. 
As examples of which I might quote the two- 
day Festival of American Symphonic Music 
presented by Dr. Serge Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra early in 
October and, simultaneous with this, the 
seven-day Festival of American Music in 
New York, which included orchestras from 
Benny Goodman to the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and music from Irving 
Berlin to Roy Harris. In this connection 
I might also mention the significant remark 
of Dr. Koussevitzky that the best contem- 
porary music is now being created in the 
United States. 


Ill 


I am not, therefore, belittling either our 
development as a nation of performers or 
creators when I state that, in my opinion, 
our greatest work—greatest because it has 
been successful on a scale never dreamed of 
before in the history of the world’s music— 
has been in the field of music education and 
particularly education in the public schools. 

I do not know whether or not the ma- 
jority of readers realize that this musical 
development in the public schools of our 
country is unique in the whole world. It is 
democratic education on a scale and of a 
quality never before dreamed of. I have 
heard performances of symphonic music by 
high school orchestras which sounded almost 
like major symphony orchestras. I recall a 
performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Span- 
ish Caprice played by the High School Or- 
chestra at Ottawa, Kansas, which was a 
marvel of technical and musical proficiency. 
I recall the same sort of playing by an or- 
chestra from a small town in Iowa. The 
Case Technical High School of Chicago 
boasts a symphony orchestra which would 
be the pride of any city; and Cleveland, 
Ohio, has three similar orchestras all com- 
peting with each other with a verve usually 
associated with the football field or the 
baseball diamond. 

Anyone who could listen to these orches- 
tras or to such an organization as the Na- 
tional Music Camp Symphony of Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, and feel that there is any 
dearth of talent in America must have both 








of his ears securely stopped and his mind 
tightly closed. 


IV 


There is, therefore, in this country a 
wealth of performing talent both profes- 
sional and amateur and a wealth of creative 
talent. What is the other side of the pic- 
ture? What is the status of the large group 
of people for whom our composers write 
their music and for whom our singers and 
players perform their songs and their sym- 
phonies? For we must admit, I believe, 
that, at least for a long time to come, the 
great majority of our public will participate 
in music passively rather than actively, as 
listeners and appreciators rather than as 
creaters or performers. 

Here, too, the picture is rapidly changing. 
I believe that we must admit that the early 
part of the twentieth century showed a 
dangerous development toward the complete 
professionalization of music and the service 
of this group for a small and limited audi- 
ence. The great orchestras were the prop- 
erty of a very few and their operation bene- 
fited the great mass of people only to a 
very small extent. 

The advent of radio brought about a 
change so radical that I doubt if many of 
us even yet realize how important the 
change is. Almost in a moment radio 
changed music from an aristocratic to a 
democratic art. The Metropolitan Opera 
Association is no longer the property of a 
small number of Americans in and around 
New York City but belongs to the entire 
radio public of millions. The NBC Sym- 
phony is essentially an orchestra for Amer- 
ica even though millions of its most ardent 
fans may never see it. A Brahms Symphony 
is no longer an appurtenance of Carnegie 
Hall. It is equally welcomed in the farm- 
house miles from the nearest population 
center. 

The phonograph and the record accom- 
pany the radio in its work of spreading 
the democracy of music. The radios are 
the scout troups; the phonographs follow 
through, consolidate and educate. Whereas 
the radio gives us a fleeting glimpse of many 
beauties, the phonograph allows us to con- 
centrate upon one until it becomes our own. 
In music, not unlike other arts, we like what 
we know and understand, and great music 
once become familiar has that rare quality 
of unfolding new beauties upon repetition 
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as an old friend reveals new qualities which 
endear him more to us as the years pass. 
V 

This unfolding of the aesthetic and spirit- 
ual joy of music to everyone who has ears 
to hear and a heart to understand is to me 
the democratization of music. 

It is, therefore, with particular pleasure 
that I take this opportunity of paying my 
respects to all laboring for music apprecia- 
tion. For out of their efforts will come 
many by-products, greater and more under- 
standing audiences, greater numbers of ama- 
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teurs led from passive to active participation 
in music, finding that joy which comes to 
those who learn to make music for them- 
selves, and, last, greater numbers of every- 
day Americans who have caught at least a 
glimpse of the spiritual sustenance which 
great music can afford. 

Surely in these days of strain, of war, 
hatred and suspicion, the great art of music 
is more necessary than ever before. For it 
can lift men above strife and bring them 
peace, it can replace suspicion with under- 
standing, ugliness with beauty, and bring 
to men not hatred but love. 





Interparliamentary Union Oslo 
Jubilee Conference 


(Thirty-fifth Interparliamentary Conference) 
August 15-19, 1939 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


HEN on that fair summer day in Oslo, 

Norway’s charming capital city, the 
Thirty-fifth Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union ended its labors, Europe 
was just fourteen days from the outbreak 
of war. Before adjournment the members 
of the Conference, over 350 in number and 
representing twenty-two parliaments—of 
Europe, America and the Far East—sol- 
emnly sensed the gravity of the situation. 
On that final day, by a unanimous vote, 
they sent a telegram reminding all the 
Powers of the obligations which they had 
assumed with a view to the settlement of 
their differences by means of conciliation 
and arbitration. The telegram closed by 
urging them to spare no effort to bring 
about the settlement of their international 
disputes in a spirit of justice and good will, 
and to resort in full confidence to those 
peaceful methods for the success of which 
the Union was created. War came. Yet 
the values in that Oslo Conference remain, 
sure to play their honest part in the long 
struggle of the friends of law and order for 
the nations. “As for the Union as a whole,” 
writes Count de Wiart, “it is important 





that it should at all events study how best 
it may preserve and use for the general 
good the contacts which it has established, 
the aspirations which it represents, and the 
sum-total of experience and enthusiasm re- 
sulting from its half-century of activity. . .. 
The Interparliamentary Union stood the 
test of the war from 1914 to 1918. It will 
keep its torch alight in the present tempest.’ 


I 


The Interparliamentary Union devoted 
its first session, August 15, to a fitting ob- 
servance of the fact that there had been fifty 
years since its first conference, held in the 
City of Paris back in 1889. The formal 
ceremonies of that beautiful morning were 
held in the Aula of the University of Oslo 
in the presence of His Majesty the King, 
of His Highness the Crown Prince, and of 
an appreciative audience of delegates and 
invited guests that filled the large audi- 
torium. 

The morning’s program opened with a 
march—Sigurd Jorsalafar by Edward Grieg, 
played by the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
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Oslo under the direction of Mr. Oivin 
Fjeldstad. This was followed by a song, 
Gamle Noreg, by David Monrad Johansen, 
the text by Ivar Aasen, sung by the Nor- 
wegian Students Chorus under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Sigurd Torkildsen. 

Then followed three addresses, one by 
M. Le Comte Carton de Wiart, of Bel- 
gium, President of the Council of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, another by M. C. J. 
Hambro, President of the Norwegian Par- 
liament, and a final discourse by M. Koht, 
Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The addresses were followed by two mus- 
ical numbers, the first a song, F. A. Reis- 
siger’s Olav Trygvason, the text by Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson, sung by the Norwegian 
Students Chorus; the final number being 
Rapsodie Norvegienne No. 1 by Johan Hal- 
vorsen, played by the Orchestra. 

The addresses, each eloquent in its own 
way, paid fitting tributes to the Union’s 
fifty years of service to the cause of law 
and justice for the nations. 

M. Le Comte Carton de Wiart of Bel- 
gium, President of the Interparliamentary 
Council, began his address with a tribute 
to His Majesty the King, to His Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince of Norway, and 
to Norway itself ‘“‘land of ancient liberties, 
amidst a hardy and loyal people.” In pay- 
ing his respects to the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment the speaker called attention to the fact 
that in 1890 Norway was among the Union’s 
first members, and that forty years ago it 
received in Osio the Ninth Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union. 

As to Norway the speaker said: 

Nature meted out to this people, in a far-off, 
rugged part of Europe, a strangely modelled and 
and indented country which created for the sons 
of its soil conditions seemingly far from propi- 
tious to the requirements of economic competition 
and international life. But the genius of the race 
transformed those obstacles into as many elements 
of success. From time immemorial, profiting 
by that incomparable living-space—the high seas 
—this people has spread far and wide the fame 
of its initiative and bravery, through its explorers, 
sailors, and merchants. The very winds that 
whirl around its fjords and mountains, its forests 
and plains, bitter and bracing as they are, have 
served to forge the people’s free institutions, 
which blend the principle of equality among 
citizens with an almost instinctive sense of order 
and discipline without which no lasting democ- 
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racy is possible. More than once it has pointed 
out to other States the way to progress in sci- 
entific research and in the organisation of polit- 
ical and social life. Let us take our common 
birthright of arts and scholarship. Norway has 
enriched it by its contribution of a young and 
vigorous literature, sometimes mystical, sometimes 
simple and homely, seeking out the most inti- 
mate depths of the human soul and reflecting 
the image of a country which, even up to the 
gates of its cities, breathes the simple and rugged 
poetry of the great expanses of land and sea. 


Count de Wiart, reminding his hearers 
of some of the achievements of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union throughout its fifty 
years, paid special and appropriate tribute 
to the late Dr. Christian L. Lange of Nor- 
way who as Secretary General had served 
for twenty-four years as “the main spring 
of the Interparliamentary Union.” 

The speaker then went on to show how 
the Interparliamentary Union had tried to 
keep in step with the facts of evolution, 
saying: 

Faced by this phenomenon of evolution, and 
following attentively its phases, our Union re- 
tains full confidence in the fundamental principles 
of the representative system. It considers it a 
duty to keep it within, or to bring it back, to 
its proper province, and to perfect its methods 
The Union knows that it is doing the system a 
true service by correcting its abuses and faults; 
but it continues to believe that for all nations 
which are of age there is no better guarantee 
against tyranny, and no greater safeguard for 
peace at home and abroad, than to ensure the 
participation of all the important elements and 
interests of the nation, by free and contradictory 
debate, in the framing of laws, the passing of the 
budget, and the control of public affairs. 


The Count closed his stirring address 
with these words: 

No matter what may be the outcome, I know 
sufficiently intimately the spirit which has always 
animated our debates and our resolutions to be 
convinced that, without under-estimating the dan- 
gers of the present situation, the Union will 
never give up hope. The high ideal which brought 
it into being fifty years ago is still a reality. 
Despite all, the Union remains faithful to it. 

A great writer of my country, often compared 
by his friends to the legendary Vikings, whose 
physique and undaunted courage he possessed— 
Emile Verhaeren—has given us a description in 
a beautiful symbolical poem of: 
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Le passeur d’eau, les mains aux rames, 

A contre flot, depuis longtemps, 

Luttant, un roseau vert entre les dents. 

Il peine, il s’acharne dans la brume et le vent. 
La tempéte et les courants contraires brisent ses 
rames et faussent son gouvernail. Le but qu’il 
poursuit, loin de se rapprocher, semble s’éloigner. 


Mais le tenace et vieux passeur 

Gardait quand méme encor, pour Dieu sait 
quand, 

Le roseau vert entre les dents.* 


The address of M. C. J. Hambro, Presi- 
dent of the Norwegian Storting, was more 
than a generous expression of welcome to 
the delegates. He defended individual 
initiative, which has so little opportunity 
at the sessions of the official institutions at 
Geneva but which finds a natural and 
happy outlet within the Interparliamentary 
Union. He said: 


In Geneva the strong and sincere sentiments of 
the individual personality can only rarely be 
given full expression. But here they will find 
a natural outlet. A government is bound and 
tied in its policy; the feelings and sentiments of 
a nation are free; and they are more spontaneous 
and more magnanimous than any government 
dare be in its actions. 

We meet here as representatives each of the 
Parliament of his own country. We meet in a 
moment when the very idea of representative 
government is attacked and threatened; when the 
principle which we used to regard as immovable 
—as a victory won by the sacrifices, the sufferings 
and bloodshed of war, revolution, and civil war 
—the principle of government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people, is openly derided, 
depised, and trampled under the iron heel of 
violence. 

Much justified criticism can be directed against 
parliaments and the methods of parliamentarism ; 
but here we meet in the conviction that the 
words of Macaulay still hold true that “the worst 
of chambers is better than the best of ante- 
chambers.” 

We meet fully confident that only by way of 
free popular government with free discussion and 
open criticism can be promoted such understand- 
ing between the nations as can secure the dominion 
of the principles of right and lasting peace. 

* The ‘“‘Ferryman, his hands to the oars, pulling against 
the stream, endlessly, battling, a green reed between his 
teeth. He toils, he strains in the mist and wind. The 
storm and cross currents shatter his oars and put his rudder 


out of gear. The goal before him, far from drawing nearer, 
seems to be drifting from him. But the resolute aged 


ferryman—Heaven knows for how long—still keeps the 
green reed between his teeth.’ 
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The address by M. Halvdan Koht, Nor- 
way’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, em- 
phasized that “while there is life there is 
hope.” He deplored that certain large 
nations no longer join in the noble and 
necessary work of the Interparliamentary 
Union, but expressed the conviction that 
if it continues to pursue resolutely its high 
principles all humanity will yet follow it 
and join in good wishes for its work. In 
closing his remarks he said: 


For governments as well as for parliaments it 
is a duty not only to speak, but also, and even 
more so, to act. Every action, no matter how 
small, counts in the vast number of steps that 
carry us on towards the realm of international 
justice. Two days ago, there was a celebration 
at the Norwegian-Swedish border in memory oi 
the peaceful settlement of the controversies which 
for many years had caused friction between the 
two nations. We believe that by this display of 
brotherly spirit, we furnished proof that it is 
possible to bring about peaceful change of political 
conditions. Any government, any parliament that 
makes a decision, no matter how small, with the 
object to build international relations on a firm 
foundation of justice, brings the world one step 
nearer to the future we are hoping for. 

Perhaps no great thanks is due to the small 
nations when they strive for international justice, 
as without justice life itself would be extremely 
insecure for them. But I dare say that justice 
is not a matter for the weak only. It constitutes 
the honour and aspiration of our entire cultural 
life and no people can make better use of their 
strength than to employ it in the furthering of 
justice. 

I greet you, Honourable Ladies and Gentlemen, 
as representatives and servants of international 
justice and brotherhood, and on behalf of the 
Norwegian Government I repeat my heartfelt 
wishes for your work. You may rest assured that 
the future belongs to you! 


II 


In the afternoon the regular sessions of 
the Conference opened in Norway’s Par- 
liament Building — The Storting — which 
had been especially prepared for the occa- 
sion. The flag displays in front, the flowers 
within, the courtesies on every hand, the 
efficiency of the organization, were all 
deeply appreciated by the delegates, an 
appreciation that even deepened as the 
Conference proceeded. 
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Under the Union’s regulations each Con- 
ference devotes its first discussions to a re- 
port by the Secretary General, now Dr. 
Leopold Boissier of Switzerland. The re- 
port this year, running approximately 
32,000 words, set forth in a broad survey 
the most striking international events of 
the last twelve months. It reminded the 
delegates, for instance, of the rejection of 
the system of “collective security” and of 
the return to the principle of the balance 
of power and to a race in the field of arma- 
ments. Indeed, in its turn the balance of 
power system, the report showed, has itself 
given way to a struggle between two groups 
of powers each concerned to become pre- 
ponderant. It is in this situation that the 
Interparliamentary Union faces the task of 
discovering how to establish the political, 
social, economic bases of international so- 
ciety. The first condition for achievement 
in this field, the Secretary suggested, “‘is 
knowledge of men and of their aspirations. 
For ignorance, which is often concealed 
under a cloak of ready made ideas, is surely 
the worst enemy of peace.” Thus, the 
Secretary’s report went on with an able 
analysis of the two main interests in Eu- 
rope “separated by an ever deepening 
gulf.” 

The Secretary General then pictured the 
efforts of the small powers to pursue the 
policy of neutrality. Then followed an 
account of the destruction of Czechoslo- 
vakia, including the story of Munich, of 
Vienna and of Prague. There were sections 
in the report dealing also with the relations 
of Central Europe to the Balkans, to the 
end of the Spanish War, and to areas of 
the Mediterranean and the Near East, with 
a special reference to Palestine, the Sanjak 
of Alexandretta, Egypt and Irak. All this 
was accompanied by a sketch of the situ- 
ation in the Far East. 

Some six pages dealt with the home, 
foreign, economic and monetary policies of 
the United States. Running through eight- 
een pages there were, too, helpful sum- 
maries of the domestic policies within 
Denmark, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Turkey and 
Great Britain. The report then went on 
to point out factors in the rearmament and 
employment markets. There was a brief 
section dealing with autarchy and commer- 
cial liberty. 

Near its close the report referred to in- 
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ternational institutions, such as the League 
of Nations, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, and especially to the half cen- 
tury of international collaboration promoted 
by the Interparliamentary Union. The 
Secretary ended his scholarly analysis with 
these words: “The Union has fought a 
good fight throughout half a century. Al- 
though it may not always have been suc- 
cessful, it has kindled in the minds and 
hearts of all who have served it a faith 
which is the surest token of its future.” 

In the general debate upon this report 
one sensed the anxiety weighing upon the 
delegates. M. Ciric of Yugoslavia felt that 
there had been a collapse of that world 
which internationally minded men _ had 
sought to build upon, but went on to ex- 
press the hope that in the atmosphere of 
Oslo the Union would be able to further 
its constructive work in support of peace. 
The President of the French Group, M. 
Roustan, condemned the armaments race 
which had raised the price of bread, and 
reminded his hearers how all concessions 
appear to have been in vain. The theories 
of “living space” and of “wandering fron- 
tiers” threatened the independence of na- 
tions and called for energetic action to 
counter them. This, the speaker added, 
might be the task of the Union. The Hun- 
garian delegate, M. le Baron Lang, affirmed 
his country’s will to live in complete in- 
dependence and to defend its parliamentary 
liberties, if necessary with the sword. 

Circumstances lent a special significance 
to the speech of the Polish member, M. 
Jan Debski. His country was, he said, so 
resolved to keep its independence that 
nothing would induce it to fall under the 
tutelage of a neighboring power. He then 
reminded his hearers of the Polish desire 
for international cooperation, and quoted 
Marshal Foch’s words, “Above war there 
is peace.”’ 

M. Teodoresco of Rumania, Mr. Bellen- 
ger of Great Britain, and M. Ulnots of 
Estonia censured the misuse of force, pled 
for the support of efforts for the settlement 
of political and other refugees, and praised 
the independence of small nations with 
their emphasis upon the principles of law 
and equity. 

On the following day, August 16, M. 
Huysmans of Belgium urged the union of 
all forces in the business of overcoming 
the various forms of violence. M. Tewfik 
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Khalil Bey of the Egyptian Parliament 
stressed the value of peace and cooperation 
between states. 

Delegate M. Faeil Ahmet Aykac of 
Turkey explained recent policies of his 
country, after which there was a respect- 
ful moment of silence in memory of the 
deceased President Kemal Ataturk. M. 
Mantere of Finland retraced the story of 
the Aaland Islands, pointing out the differ- 
ences on this subject between his country 
and the Soviet Union. The Swedish Inter- 
parliamentary Group, in an address by 
M. Bergman, gave reasons why Sweden 
ought not to be involved in disputes be- 
tween the great powers. M. Hubert Cle- 
ment, delegate from Luxembourg, showed 
how that Grand Duchy survived without 
any armaments, relying solely upon its 
rights. During the session there were also 
addresses by M. Schaepman from the Neth- 
erlands, M. Reikichi Kita of Japan, M. 
Ben Riley of Great Britain, M. Markovie 
of Yugoslavia, M. Weber of Switzerland, 
and others, each giving some special point 
of view of his country. The Conference 
was reminded more than once of the par- 
ticularly delicate position of small coun- 
tries, especially as to their problems of neu- 
trality, of security and peace. 

Experience of years has shown the value 
of beginning the Conferences with an op- 
portunity for each delegate to discuss in 
a general way any international question of 
special interest to him. The Secretary 
General’s broad survey, touching upon 
nearly every current international problem, 
makes it easy for the delegates to express 
their views without seeming to violate any 
proprieties. Incidentally, that sort of be- 
ginning promotes acquaintances, sets the 
tone of the Conference and opens the way 
naturally for the work that is to follow. 
Dr. Boissier’s report served these purposes 
with an acknowledged distinction. 


Ill 


The United States Group participated in 
the Oslo Conference. Its twenty-eight dele- 
gates, appointed by President Fish and at- 
tending the Conference, were: Senators: 
Lynn Frazier of North Dakota, Theodore F. 
Green of Rhode Island, Rush D. Holt of 
West Virginia, Alexander Wiley of Wiscon- 
sin; Representatives, James Barnes of IIli- 
nois, Millard F. Caldwell of Florida, Ralph 
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E. Church of Illinois, Harry B. Coffee of 
Nebraska, Eugene B. Crowe of Indiana, 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, Vincent F. 
Harrington of Iowa, Pehr G. Holmes of 
Massachusetts, Noble J. Johnson of In- 
diana, John D. Dingell of Michigan, Mar- 
tin J. Kennedy of New York, Harold Knut- 
son of Minnesota, Fritz G. Lanham of 
Texas, Thomas S. McMillan of South Caro- 
lina, Louis C. Rabaut of Michigan, Daniel 
A. Reed of New York, Dewey Short of 
Missouri, Foster Stearns of New Hamp- 
shire, Karl Stefan of Nebraska, Henry O. 
Talle of Iowa, Louis D. Thill of Wisconsin, 
Allen T. Treadway of Massachusetts, Rich- 
ard B. Wigglesworth of Massachusetts, Roy 
O. Woodruff of Michigan. 

Senator Green and Representative Fish 
served as American members of the Coun- 
cil, and Senator Frazier as one of the Vice 
Presidents of the Conference. 

Accompanying the delegates were Arthur 
D. Call, Permanent Executive Secretary of 
the United States of America Group; Jack 
McFall, Thomas C. Cochran and Philip 
Bradley, Assistant Secretaries. 

The following ladies also accompanied 
the delegation: Mrs. Bradley, Mrs. Cald- 
well, Mrs. Call, Mrs. Church, Miss Coch- 
ran, Mrs. Coffee, Mrs. Crowe, Mrs. McFall, 
Mrs. Frazier, Mrs. Kennedy, Miss Knut- 
son, Mrs. McMillan, Mrs. Rabaut, Mrs. 
Reed, Mrs. Short, Mrs. Stefan, Mrs. Wig- 
glesworth, Mrs. Wiley, Mrs. Woodruff. 

American participation in the discussions 
began Wednesday morning, October 16. 
President Fish, who had visited heads of 
governments in Dublin, London, Paris and 
Berlin, arrived in Oslo the morning of Au- 
gust 15, flying from Germany. As a re- 
sult of his experiences he had become 
deeply disturbed over the imminence of a 
European war. 

Addressing the Conference on the morn- 
ing of August 16, Mr. Fish, announcing 
that he was speaking wholly for himself, 
expressed his view that the two most im- 
portant challenges facing the Conference 
were the maintenance of peace and the 
problem of refugees. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Interparliamentary Union would 
give its careful attention to both of these 
matters. Speaking of refugees, he pointed 
out that he had recently come from an in- 
terview with the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of France and Great Britain, as well 
as the Minister of French Colonies and 
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that he had found them favorable to his 
suggestion that territories be found for 
the settlement of such refugees in places 
where they could feel secure, where they 
could work and find the conditions of hu- 
man liberty. He expressed the view that 
the United States would be ready to col- 
laborate in such enterprise. Speaking in 
the name of certain American citizens, he 
felt sure that they stood ready to furnish 
funds for such an enterprise up to the 
amount of $100,000,000. He did not pro- 
pose that the Conference should adopt any 
resolution upon the matter but asked that 
the delegates discuss it in their respective 
countries. His plea was in behalf of all 
refugees without any distinctions, his 
thought being that with the cooperation of 
France and Great Britain it might be pos- 
sible to find suitable areas for such settle- 
ments, say, in Central Africa. This argu- 
ment for the refugees came naturally under 
the general debate upon the report of the 
Secretary General. 

At the same time, Mr. Fish informed his 
colleagues that when the Conference came 
to the discussion of the pacific settlement of 
international disputes he would propose the 
following resolution: 


Resotvep That the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
in its session at Oslo urges upon the Governments 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy 
an immediate consideration of a moratorium on 
war for thirty days or more with a view to the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration, 
mediation, and peaceful methods consistent with 
the principles for which the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union was founded. 


Both of these proposals, one relative to 
refugees and the other to peace, were re- 
ferred under the rules to the Council for its 
study and recommendation. 

The following selections from Mr. Fish’s 
remarks indicate more fully the spirit in 
which they were made. Announcing that 
he proposed to speak on the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes, and paying 
a respectful tribute to the Scandinavian 
countries and of their contributions to 
America, Mr. Fish said: 


“We are members of representative and parlia- 
mentary governments from all over the world 
which believe in the fundamental right of the 
people to govern themselves under free institutions 
and in the preservation of peace as a paramount 
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and continuous policy. I never had more faith 
in the final triumph and extension of democracy 
and the right of the people to rule than I have 
today, in spite of its temporary challenge by 
dictatorships of the left or of the right. The an- 
swer to all dictatorships is to make democracy 
work in our own countries and to put our own 
houses in order. Parliamentary and representa- 
tive forms of government are still the hope and 
aspiration of the struggling masses of mankind 
throughout the world. But it is none of our 
business what forms of government exist in other 
nations, whether it is communism in Russia, nazi- 
ism in Germany, or fascism in Italy; and by the 
same token it is none of their business what forms 
of government exist in any of our democratic 
countries. Free institutions, including free speech, 
free press and radio, and free assembly, together 
with personal liberty and economic justice, are 
the natural aspirations of free men and women 
in all sections of the civilized world. 

“T regret deeply to state that I believe that a 
European war is more imminent today than at 
any time since last September. If the Danzig 
and Polish agitation continues, the slightest spark 
may start a world conflagration. This Conference 
has listened to numerous interesting and able 
speeches from the point of view generally of 
the nation involved. As one who served in the 
World War, and for most of the time in the 
French Fourth Army under General Gouraud, I 
hate and loathe war and do not offer any apologies 
for raising my voice in behalf of peace. I refuse 
to admit that the door to peace is closed or to 
yield to the defeatist talk that apparently covers 
Europe. I refuse to believe that if there is a 
will and sufficient determination a way cannot 
be found to open the door of peace and the 
road to a peaceful settlement of international 
problems.” 


Pointing then to the iniquities of war 
Mr. Fish went on to say: 

“We have no power as delegates to enforce 
peace, but we have a solemn and sacred duty to 
exert our moral and political influence in our 
native lands to preserve peace through arbitration, 
mediation, and conciliation. We cannot dodge 
or evade the peace issue. We would be shirking 
our obligations to humanity and our duty as 
representatives of millions of free people through- 
out the world if we join in any defeatist attitude 
toward peace and wash our hands, like Pontius 
Pilate, over the crucifixion of Europe and maybe 
of civilization and Christianity. I urge this Con- 
ference to make a strong, united plea to the gov- 
ernments of the world, including the Vatican, in 
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support of a 30-day moratorium on political and 
international disputes, and in the meantime to 
explore anew every avenue and possibility for 
a fair and peaceful settlement of the problems 
that are leading European nations to war, and 
to provide for a program of world recovery.” 


The speaker then brought his remarks to 
a close by saying: 

“If we refuse to act and no armistice on war 
is arranged, the whole peace issue may go by 
default. Peacemaking machinery has_ broken 
down. The tension has been so continuous and 
so acute that it is not surprising if the statesmen 
of Europe are worn out and find themselves in 
an impasse or a deadlock that leads directly to 
war. If this conference can contribute its part 
in a democratic manner to the preservation of 
world peace, it will deserve the grateful thanks 
and prayers of millions of peace-loving and 
Christian people throughout all of Europe. 

“En conclusion, je dis aux membres de cette 
Conférence Inter-parlementaire: ‘A bas la guerre 


poo 


et vive la democratie et la paix! 


It is only fair to add that Mr. Fish’s pro- 
posals met with no little opposition from 
the floor. Representatives from the large 
powers, for instance, objected to the impli- 
cation that their governments were alone 
responsible for the threatening conditions 
in Europe. 

M. C. J. Hambro of Norway attacked 
both proposals in language approved ap- 
parently by certain delegates, some from 
the larger, others from the smaller powers. 
M. Hambro, after emphasizing the im- 
portance of the large attendance from the 
United States and expressing his admira- 
tion of the initiative and pluck of the Amer- 
ican delegates, cautioned the Conference, 
however, not to be carried away by any 
wave of emotion. His remarks, interpretive 
of so wide a range of European opinion, de- 
serve attention. Among other things he 
said: 

The refugee problem is not a monetary, it is a 
political problem. Nothing could give me more 
happy feelings than to hear mentioned even the 
possibility of getting enormous contributions from 
the citizens or the institutions of the United States 
for the help of the refugees. It would certainly 
be a turning of the tide, for I am sure the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York will excuse 
me saying that until now it has been very difficult 
to get any contributions whatsoever from the 
United States for such purposes, either from the 
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Government or from private institutions, always 
with the glorious exception of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, whose gifts have made possible the 
marvellous work of the Far Eastern Bureau of the 
League at Singapore in preventing tropical dis- 
eases, and have also helped to make some of the 
buildings at Geneva what they are today. I have 
often—because it has been one of my sad duties to 
serve as Chairman of the League Committee on 
Contributions—had reason to learn by experience 
that nothing can be, if I may use an American 
expression, more “shy” than a million dollars. If 
we could get a large contribution it would be a 
most wonderful help. 

But let me remind you of one thing. The 
refugee question is not one question but a series 
of questions. There are many categories of refu- 
gees, and all the possibilities have to be examined. 
There have been League Committees of experts 
going to Africa, as there have been similar experts 
going to British Guiana and to practically every 
quarter of the globe where there was any possi- 
bility of a settlement. We started the work of 
the League with the 800,000 refugees from Asia 
Minor, who were settled in Greece, Bulgaria, and 
other countries—a marvellous piece of work—and 
we have had under the League the Russian refu- 
gees. At one time there were nearly two million 
refugees being cared for under League auspices— 
Russian, White Russian, Armenian, and various 
categories from Asia Minor. Later on there were 
cther categories—German, Jewish, Spanish refu- 
gees. Each group constituted a special intricate 
and complex problem. They cannot all be com- 
prehended and dealt with as one problem. Today 
there are 200,000 Spanish children being fed and 
protected by the Committee set up in Paris. 

Fellow delegates, you may think that one hun- 
dred or two hundred million dollars is a tremen- 
dous sum, but I venture to suggest that it is a 
small sum compared with the sacrifices made by 
certain nations of Europe. We cannot discuss the 
refugee problem without mentioning what enor- 
mous sums of money have been spent by France 
and its Government in affording hospitality to- 
wards refugees of every category. Their generosity 
in this respect has been unsurpassed in any part 
of the world. Colonies of refugees have been es- 
tablished in Paraguay and elsewhere—Russian 
refugees, Jewish refugees, Sudeten German refu- 
gees have been dealt with, but even the sum of 
two hundred million dollars can solve only a small 
fraction of the problem. Those from England and 
France who have assisted on the League Commit- 
tee will perhaps remember the millions of money 
necessary for the establishment of those 35,000 
Syrian refugees that were helped by the Govern- 
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ments of France, Italy and Iraq, and by the 
League, to find a new settlement on the borders 
of Arabia, where roads had to be constructed, 
irrigation systems established, and houses built. 
And this was only possible because these people 
could be moved to an area where the climatic and 
agricultural conditions were not very unlike those 
of their own countries. But you cannot remove 
large populations to other climates, to conditions 
of living entirely foreign to them, no matter 
what sum of money you expend. We have to be 
perfectly clear that there are difficulties of an 
entirely different order from those of money only. 


After explaining recent attempts to make 
the League of Nations more universal, Mr. 
Hambro went on to say: 


Then, Mr. President, may I be allowed to say a 
few words about the draft resolution put before 
us in his individual name by the distinguished 
American delegate, Mr. Hamilton Fish. I admire 
his optimism. It comes to my mind—I do not 
think I am mistaken—that the President of the 
United States less than a year ago sent messages 
to the four powers mentioned in this draft resolu- 
tion. I do not recollect the immediate answers 
given to that message which he sent to them. It 
did not meet with any immediate response, either 
in England or France or Germany or Italy, and 
I do not think it was even formally answered by 
all those States. That is not an argument against 
adopting the resolution. It may be our duty to 
take action irrespective of the feelings which might 
result among certain governments. But what we 
have to consider is this: Can we facilitate the task 
of the responsible statesmen by adopting any such 
resolution? Can we make the atmosphere clearer ? 
Can we make it easier to arrive at positive results? 
Or shall we make it more nebulous, arouse more 
antagonism, open more superfluous and useless 
discussions, provoke new propaganda against an 
international body adopting resolutions felt by 
some States to be outside its sphere of competence ? 

Mr. Hamilton Fish himself pointed out that the 
natural duty of this Union should be for the dele- 
gates to try in their home parliaments to solve 
their own immediate and pressing problems, to 
impress upon their home governments the ideas 
of arbitration and mediation and peace that have 
been fostered in this Interparliamentary Union. 
But to urge upon other governments what they 
ought to do, instead of being guided by what we 
ourselves ought to do and can do, would perhaps 
not give the immediate and positive political re- 
sults expected. 

There is one thing especially that to my mind 
makes it absolutely impossible for any delegate 
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from a small State to vote for any such resolu- 
tion. We protest altogether against the very idea 
that four great powers may be called upon to 
settle any conflict which touches our vital inter- 
ests. We protest against any invitation or any- 
thing that might be interpreted as an invitation 
to those powers to discuss and decide such matters 
over the heads of the responsible governments of 
other nations concerned. Even the diplomatic 
negotiations going on without taking into regard 
the right of self-determination of smaller States 
have caused a good deal of anxiety in a number 
of States, some of them represented here today 
and others not represented. 

On the League Contributions Committee we 
have the duty this year—handed over to us also 
by England and France—of collecting the due 
contributions of Ethiopia, of Albania, of Austria, 
of Czechoslovakia, of Lithuania! You see, these 
problems are not financial. The mere mention of 
the names of those States gives a picture of the 
European world today, and shows why the small 
nations are not going to support any kind of in- 
vitation to any other group of powers to discuss 
or decide matters for them. 

Whatever this Union or this assembly of dele- 
gates can do or cannot do, it certainly cannot give 
the world the impression that we adhere to any 
new Munich arrangement. It cannot give the 
world the impression that it assents to any in- 
vitation to the great powers to arrive at any 
such new rearrangement, whatever be the inter- 
ests of the countries affected by it. We have to 
respect the principles of justice. We have to 
bear in mind that there is no compromise on cer- 
tain questions of principle. We cannot discuss 
peace as if it was an unchangeable thing in itself. 
What kind of peace do you mean? What is the 
kind of peace you have got today? The only 
possible way of getting out of the deadlock in 
which we seem to find ourselves is to give the 
whole world the impression, nobly voiced here 
by some of the speakers, that there are still in 
existence certain principles of right and justice 
about which no democratic nation is willing to 
compromise. 





Both of Mr. Fish’s proposals were con- 
sidered by the Council and reported to the 
Conference. Upon the motion of Mr. Bell- 
inger of Great Britain, the resolution upon 
refugees as finally adopted follows: 

The XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
now in session at Oslo 
believing that true peace in the world can only 
be found by conceding justice and equity to all 
peoples 
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urges upon all governments to take immediate 
concerted action to settle the refugee problem by 
inter-governmental action on a basis of equality 
between all classes of refugees, without infringing 
upon the national sovereignty or prejudice to the 
indigenous population. 


The resolution upon the maintenance of 
peace, changed by the Council and adopted 
by the Conference, reads as follows: 

The XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
now in session at Oslo, views with concern the 
persistent tension which characterizes the inter- 
situation and the risks and 
from the armaments 
its action is in con- 


political 
strain 


national 
economic 
race; it is convinced that 
formity with public opinion the whele world over 
when it ventures respectfully to remind all the 
Powers of the obligations which they have assumed 
with a view to the settlement, by means of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, of disputes which may 


resulting 


arise between them. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union which possesses 
the authority conferred by fifty years of efforts 
directed towards promoting better relations be- 
tween the nations and preventing armed conflicts, 
while respecting the independence of all nations, 
urges all the Powers concerned to spare no effort 
to bring about the settlement of international dis- 
putes in a spirit of justice and good will calculated 
to inspire full confidence and to resort to the 
peaceful methods for the success of which the 
Union was created. 


It should be added that Mr. Fish, in the 
Council and before the Conference, warmly 
supported both resolutions in their final 
forms. He felt that he had accomplished 
his purpose by getting the Conference to 
express itself upon the two important ques- 
tions of refugees and European peace. 

In his remarks before the Conference 
during its last day Mr. Fish took occasion 
to express the hope that the next Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union, the 
Thirty-sixth, might be held in the United 
States. 

Other Americans took part in the dis- 
cussions. Thursday, the seventeenth, both 
Senator Wiley of Wisconsin and Representa- 
tive Kennedy of New York addressed the 
Conference. 

Senator Wiley during the course of his 
remarks confessed that he really wished “to 
speak from the rostrum of the Storting,” 
going on to explain: “My parents came 
from this land. They have both gone on 
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ahead in the journey. If they were alive 
they would be happy to see me, a representa- 
tive of America, in their own homeland.” 
The Senator pointed out that some years 
before a distinguished Norwegian states- 
man had used the expression: 


“Med lov skal landet bygges.” That is, “By and 
through law the land shall be built.” Lord 
Davies reached that conclusion when he said that 
“Everything depends on willingness of the nations 
to submit themselves to the rule of law,” and this 
distinguished statesman supplemented his state- 
ment with a further “Durable 
peace can only be founded on justice.” Now, may 
I suggest that both the rule of law and justice 
are the attributes of the Infinite One, without 
whose aid and guidance it is apparent that man- 
kind has by its own willfulness wandered in the 
wilderness of international friction and hatred. 


conclusion that 


The Senator brought his address to a 
close with these words: 


Mr. President, it was a great pleasure to hear 
the distinguished statesman, Stortingspresident 
Hambro. I agree with him that America owes 
much to Europe. From every land in Europe 
America has received its bloodstream. Your great 
culture has enriched our lives. Your music, your 
literature, your drama, some of your great ideas 
in economics, philosophy, and religion we have 
made our own. But, Mr. President, you have 
something we do not want. I refer to those bar- 
riers analyzed by the psychologists as fear, hatred, 
and distrust. Yes, we owe you much. We know 
the world is small. We are neighbors. We want 
to help. Your problems are intricate. There are 
many equations that we do not understand. I 
say we want to help, but we want to help you to 
help yourselves to the end that your problems 
may find solution through you. 

I agree that the refugee problem is a political 
one. If war comes, it is very apparent we shall 
see after its close another large refugee problem. 
If we permit the idea to grow that it is the busi- 
ness of other nations to take over the defeated 
groups in a conflicting nation, then we may find 
ourselves having to look after the groups that 
are now in control of their governments. 

We want to be helpful, but America does not 
want to meddle in Europe. The role of a meddler 
I do not crave for my country. 


Representative Martin J. Kennedy 
pointed to his State of New York as being 
made up of a population drawn from every 
country in the world, reminding his hearers 
that even among the Senators and Repre- 
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sentatives of the United States there were 
men born in European countries. He went 
on to say, however, that regardless of their 
origin, race, creed, or color, they are un- 
divided in their loyalty to the land of their 
adoption. 

Mr. Kennedy then said: 


“The people of my city are pacifists in the 
sense that they love peace and hate war. The 
people of my State and my Nation also hate 
war and love peace. Many of the delegates from 
the United States have intimate, personal knowl- 
edge about war from actual military service and 
desire peace more than anything else in the world. 
Whatever success my country and my fellow 
citizens of the United States enjoy, they enjoy 
because of their intense love of peace and fair 
dealing with other people and other nations. 

World peace is the most urgent problem of the 
human race to which we can address ourselves 
at this conference. Today peace is the subject 
uppermost in the minds of all right-thinking 
citizens throughout the civilized world. The sun 
never sets on the mothers of the world praying 
for peace.” 


Mr. Kennedy spoke feelingly of the 
kindly humanity he had sensed among the 
people of Norway, and pled for a re- 
emphasis of the Golden Rule and the Ten 
Commandments as a fundamental phase of 
the work of the Interparliamentary Union. 
He reminded his hearers of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII as one who would never be- 
come discouraged in his pursuit of world 
peace. 

Mr. Kennedy then brought his eloquent 
remarks to a close by saying: 


“Let us, here in Oslo, determine to do every- 
thing possible to avoid war. We should stop at 
nothing short of victory in our fight for peace. 
I cannot stress too strongly the importance of 
constructive leadership in these troublesome times, 
and in my opinion the Interparliamentary Union 
should provide this leadership to the citizens of 
the world. By our calm and friendly approach 
to the problems that vex the universe, we will 
give new courage and confidence to all those 
whose faith seems shaken in the parliamentary 
system of government, and we will add strength 
to the keystone of society—the home. 

I extend to the officers and delegates of this 
Interparliamentary Union the best wishes of the 
people of my country, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and I express the hope that this group shall 
continue to serve as an inspiration to all nations 
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that are striving to maintain the parliamentary 
system of government. By preserving democracies, 
we insure freedom of religious worship, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of speech.” 


It remains to be noted that every one of 
the twenty-eight American delegates served 
upon one or more of the permanent study 
committees, the representation being as fol- 
lows: Political and Organization Questions: 
Representatives Harold Knutson, Chair- 
man; Thomas S. McMillan, Pehr G. Holmes 
and Henry O. Talle. Juridical Questions: 
Representatives Fritz G. Lanham, Chair- 
man; Noble J. Johnson and James Barnes. 
Economic and Financial Questions: Repre- 
sentatives Allen T. Treadway, Chairman; 
Millard F. Caldwell, Karl Stefan and 
Eugene B. Crowe. Ethnic and Colonial 
Questions: Representative Hamilton Fish, 
Chairman; Senator Theodore F. Green; 
Representatives Richard B. Wigglesworth, 
Dewey Short and Louis C. Rabaut. Re- 
duction of Armaments: Senator Rush D. 
Holt, Chairman; Senator Lynn Frazier; 
Representatives Roy O. Woodruff, Ralph E. 
Church, Harry B. Coffee and Lewis D. 
Thill. Social and Humanitarian Questions: 
Representatives Daniel A. Reed, Chairman; 
Martin J. Kennedy and Lewis D. Thill; 
Intellectual Cooperation: Senator Alexander 
Wiley, Chairman; Representatives Vincent 
F. Harrington and Foster Stearns. 


IV 


Following the discussions based upon the 
Secretary General’s report the Conference 
turned its attention to more technical mat- 
ters. Wednesday afternoon August 16, it 
considered the report of M. Bongaerts of 
the Netherlands which dealt with the pacific 
settlement of international conflicts. The 
report expressed the view that the general 
application of the corporative system and 
of the machinery for conciliation attached 
to occupational organization in each country 
might well serve to promote conciliation in 
international relations. The discussions 
upon this report lasted through three whole 
sittings, ranging over the advantages and 
disadvantages of planned economy, the res- 
toration of the rights of the individual, the 
paramount nature of right and the diffi- 
culties involved in international arbitration. 
The resolution upon this matter unanim- 
ously voted by the Conference appears else- 
where in these columns. 
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On the 16th of August the autonomous 
section of Parliamentary Secretaries, pro- 
posed at the Hague Conference a year be- 
fore was definitely organized. The exact 
title of this new associate of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is Section Autonome 
des Secretaires Generaux des Parlements. 
This group has already set for itself to 
study the possibilities in the exchange of 
parliamentary documents, in the composi- 
tion of various legislative bureaus and serv- 
ices, in a collaboration with the publication 
of the Annuaire Interparlementaire, in the 
regulation of parliamentary interpellations, 
in a practical aid to the seven existing 
Permanent Study Commissions of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. The group elected 
as its President, Dr. L. A. Kesper, Secretary 
General of the Second Chamber of the 
Netherlands Parliament. The Executive 
Committee is composed of the Parliamen- 
tary Secretaries of Finland, Great Britain, 
France and Belgium. 

Friday morning, August 18, the Confer- 
ence turned to the maintenance and de- 
velopment of small and medium sized 
family farms, opening with a report by M. 
Sundby of Norway. The report began with 
an historical survey. Many speakers ex- 
plained how their countries were trying to 
protect agriculture. There were not a few 
differences of opinion because of the variety 
of agriculture and land systems due to 
climate, to social structures, to geography 
and historical conditions. The resolution in 
its amended form was adopted with only 
two opposing votes. 

The subject of the budgetary year had 
been set forth in memoranda by two experts 
from Belgium and France, supplemented 
by a more precise report prepared by M. 
Vought of Sweden. The resolution in its 
amended form was unanimously adopted. 

Vocational training was the subject of 
considerable debate. Various delegates gave 
accounts of what has been accomplished in 
their respective countries in connection with 
apprentice and vocational training. The 
resolution was adopted in its original form 
by a unanimous vote. 

Saturday, August 19, was a heavy day. 
Two motions, not included in the agenda 
and upon which the Council had, therefore, 
to give a preliminary opinion, came up for 
action. Both of these, already referred to, 
were the resolutions originally presented by 
Mr. Fish of the United States. 
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To read the original resolution calling for 
a moratorium on war and then to compare 
it with the one finally accepted shows 
clearly how carefully the Council had con- 
sidered the matter. It was at the request 
of Colonel Arthur Evans of Great Britain 
that the Conference decided to telegraph to 
the heads of all the governments of the 
countries represented within the Union and 
to the governments of Germany and Russia 
the context of the final resolution. 

The second proposal vigorously supported 
by Mr. Fish, moved however by Mr. Bell- 
inger of Great Britain, was unanimously 
agreed to after a speech by M. Hymans of 
France who gave his reasons for withdraw- 
ing a longer and more detailed motion which 
he had presented on the same subject. The 
text adopted emphasizes that all intergov- 
ernmental action taken in connection with 
refugees must be based on the principle of 
absolute equality between all classes of 
refugees, and that such action should take 
place without prejudice to the life of the 
native populations. 

The Conference then proceeded to re-elect 
amid great applause Count Carton de Wiart 
as President of the Interparliamentary 
Council and of the Executive Committee 
for the period of 1939-40. It also elected 
members for the Interparliamentary Coun- 
cil for the same period. Upon the nomi- 
nation by the Council, Colonel Arthur 
Evans of Great Britain was unanimously 
elected a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee to succeed the retiring member M. J. 
Estelrich of Spain. The delegates thanked 
especially, P. A. Wessel-Berg, Secretary- 
General of the Norwegian Group and Di- 
rector of the Conference, his assistant H. 
Sollied, and all other members of the tire- 
less and efficient staff. 

M. Lykke, President of the Norwegian 
Group, who had presided with great tact 
and ability throughout the Conference, 
brought the discussions to a close with an 
address in which he pointed out values in 
the debates and summarized the resolutions 
as adopted by the Conference. As for the 
date and meeting-place of the XXXVIth 
Conference in 1940, he expressed the gen- 
eral interest in the suggestion by Mr. 
Hamilton Fish that it might be possible to 
hold it in the United States of America. 

Lastly, M. Petrovici of Romania voiced 
the feelings of gratitude on behalf of the 
guests of the Norwegian Group and Gov- 
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ernment to Norway, and to its august 
Sovereign H. M. King Haakon who had 
been pleased to show such cordiality to and 
interest in the Jubilee Conference. The 
applause that greeted M. Petrovici’s remark 
showed clearly the enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion felt by all the delegates for the bound- 
less hospitality they had received on every 
hand not only from officials but also from 
this kindly people of Norway everywhere. 


V 


The press and the people of Norway fol- 
lowed the proceedings of the Conference 
with a deep interest. Papers not only of 
Oslo but of distant provinces devoted their 
front pages to accounts of the proceedings. 
They analyzed the meetings carefully and 
with a sympathetic intelligence. 

Crowds on the pavements cheered the 
members of the various groups as they ap- 
proached and left the Storting. We were 
told that some of them had come from 
great distances as pilgrims of peace. Those 
earnest people seemed to realize that they 
were witnessing efforts for international con- 
ciliation by persons in positions of respon- 
sibility. Of course it was those efforts they 
were cheering. 

The delegates will long remember the 
hospitality shown to the members of the 
Conference throughout their stay in Nor- 
way. The preliminary reception at the 
Hotel Bristol on the evening of August 14, 
a charming event in itself, brought the 
delegates together with just enough in- 
formality to promote acquaintance and good 
will. On the next day, the 15th, the 
luncheon given by the Norwegian Group at 
the Restaurant Lyche gave the delegates 
their chance to express their appreciation 
of the Jubilee Day ceremonies from which 
they had just come. The evening reception 
at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Nor- 
way by M. and Mme. Koht brought the day 
to a gracious conclusion. 

On the evening of the 16th the delegates 
were delighted by a performance of Ibsen’s 
Doll House at the National Theatre of Oslo. 
The fine acting made a profound impression 
of excellent artistry even upon those unable 
to follow the Norwegian language. Follow- 
ing this superb performance the delegates 
were able to meet again at a supper offered 
at the Continental Hotel, across the street, 
by the Norwegian Group. 
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On the following day, the 17th, the dele- 
gates were the guests of the Town Council 
of Oslo at a luncheon, followed by an ex- 
cursion to the mountain views from Frog- 
nerseteren whence could be seen the whole 
of Oslo and its fairyland Fjord. Later they 
visited the Museum of Fine Arts, where the 
masterpieces of Norwegian painting and 
sculpture were admired by all. 

On the 18th the delegates had an artistic 
treat of another sort when they visited the 
Folk Museum situated at Bygdoy, suburb 
of Oslo. Here they were permitted to see 
the architecture of ancient Norwegian 
houses, brought and restored from various 
sections of Norway, all in natural sylvan 
settings, and containing many thousands of 
historical exhibits. Near by, also, they 
were able to see one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of all Scandinavia, namely, three 
original Viking ships, impressive memorials 
of Norway’s Viking Age of some eleven hun- 
dred years ago. Besides the many exhibits 
in the Folk Museum and the Viking ships, 
the delegates were conducted also for a visit 
to the Polar ship Fram associated with the 
heroic odysseys of Nansen, Sverdrup and 
Amundsen. Following these visits, they 
were the guests of the Town Council of 
Aker at a luncheon on the edge of the mirror- 
like Fjord. That evening, H. M. King 
Haakon gave a dinner and brilliant recep- 
tion to the members of the Interparliamen- 
tary Council. On the following evening, 
Saturday the 19th, the traditional closing 
banquet, to which all the delegates and 
their ladies were invited by the Norwegian 
Group, took place at the Hotel Bristol. Ap- 
proximately a thousand guests shared in this 
colorful event. 

Norway expressed its hospitality in many 
ways. The Ladies’ Committee enabled the 
visiting women to study many of the fine 
Norwegian achievements in art, industry, 
and the social sciences. Women of the dele- 
gations were especially privileged to visit the 
studios of that master of modern sculptors 
M. Vigeland whose work is destined to take 
a very high place among the masterpieces 
of all time. 

The excursions following the conference 
enabled the delegates to enjoy the unrivaled 
landscapes of that beautiful country. Such 
was the interest that it was found necessary 
to organize three such excursions each with 
its definite itinerary. Thus some of the dele- 
gates took mountain climbing around the 
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glaciers in the neighborhood of Finse. 
Others took to the less rugged mountain re- 
sort of Geilo. Others visited the Valdres and 
the Jotunheimen mountains. Many learned 
that no one visiting Norway can remain un- 
moved by the grandeur of the mountains, 
valleys and water falls near Fossli. The 
memory of the Hardanger Fjord became a 
very precious possession of everyone privi- 
leged to see it. The same is true of Tyin, 
thousands of feet above sea level, of the 
stave Church at Borgund and of many an- 
other indescribable wonder of that land 
which may well be thought of as the beauty 
capitol of the world. 

From association with its people, from 
the writings of its novelists and musicians, 
one learns that Norway is more, however, 
than merely its scenery. There is life there, 
albeit pitched somewhat to a minor key 
possibly because of the long nights and the 
rigors of its climate. That life is marked 
by a strength with little of harshness, a 
humanity that denies to none the divinity 
he may seek. It reveals a reality and a 
simplicity natural to a virile people long 
associated with the land, the sea and the 
stars. 

These are some of the things which Amer- 
icans returning from Oslo treasure in their 
hearts. 


VI 


It should be added that the American 
delegates came away with a renewed appre- 
ciation of the values inherent in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. Following the Con- 
ference, for example, Representative Dingell 
of Massachusetts expressed his view of it 
as follows: 


“The Interparliamentary Conference which is 
held annually has a very definite purpose in that 
it brings about a better understanding of the 
problems of the various nations. 

“Tt is worth the effort and the limited expendi- 
ture necessary for its promotion. Peaceful solu- 
tion of international problems which might lead 
to misunderstandings and war are brought closer 
by conferences such as the recent meeting under 
the auspices of the Interparliamentary Union at 
Oslo. I am convinced that the Union will con- 
tinue in the direction of peace and harmony among 
people.” 


When asked for his opinion, Representa- 
tive Stearns of New Hampshire replied: 
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“The past summer was, you will admit, an 
unfortunate time for anvone to get his first im- 
pressions of the Interparliamentary Union and its 
work. The repressions caused by the threat of 
war that hung over the meeting had, I am sure, 
a dampening effect on its proceedings. 

“However, those same war-clouds, and the 
prospect of a period when force would hold the 
stage, made all the more impressive the vision for 
which the Union stands—the vision of an era in 
human development not yet, alas! attained, when 
reason shall prevail over brute force, and when 
the representatives of all nations shall be able to 
meet in ‘the Parliament of man, the federation 
of the world,’ to deal with international problems 
in the same spirit in which the representatives of 
our diverse states now handle our national prob- 
lems here in the nation’s capital. That the dele- 
gates from many lands should carry home with 
them such a vision is well worth while. I shall 
always value the memory of the contacts made 
and friendships formed there.” 


Representative Harrington of lowa 
writes: 

“My reactions to the Oslo conference are now, 
unfortunately, somewhat beclouded by the war. 
Personally, I enjoyed every minute of the sessions 
and gained an understanding of international af- 
fairs that I would not have otherwise had. It 
is only by the promotion of this understanding 
and the exchange of views that we can hope to 
ever achieve a sound basis for world amity. As 
the only organization now engaged in this under- 
taking it is logical to assume that the hope of 
the world in this respect lies in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Insofar as efforts toward inter- 
national understanding are concerned the Inter- 
parliamentary Union might be termed our ‘last 
best hope on earth.’ ” 


Dr. Leopold Boissier, Secretary General 
of the Interparliamentary Union, notifies us 
that the Interparliamentary Bureau at 
Geneva is remaining open and at the dis- 
posal of members of the Union. He re- 
minds the national groups that they alone 
are judges of their own individual action, 
which is not limited by any article in the 
Union’s constitution. He urges the groups 
to believe that the outbreak of a new war 
has not relieved the Interparliamentary 
Union of its task. “On the contrary”, he 
writes, “its organs, its committees, and its 
national groups are faced with a pressing 
duty: to prepare a better future with un- 
shaken faith in the cause of right and 
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justice. As soon as peace is re-established 
—a peace which is in accordance with the 
principles it defends—the Union must be in 
a position to present to the Governments 
and Parliaments proposals which will aim at 
setting up in the world a political, juridical, 
social, and economic order which will banish 
for ever the spirit of violence and domina- 
tion.” 
VII 


The self-explanatory resolutions as 
adopted by the Conference follow: 


Resolutions 


I 


The Peaceful Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union, faithful to a 
tradition and to principles which it has consistently 
voiced for fifty years, 

considers it a duty not merely to pursue, but 
also to increase its efforts to obtain respect of 
peaceful methods for the settlement of all dis- 
putes which may arise between nations. 

Since the economic, social, and demographic 
problems which are the main causes of interna- 
tional disputes are such that they cannot all be 
solved by legal procedure alone, 

the XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

notes that general peace can find no guarantee 
other than collaboration between States with a 
view to satisfying the economic and social needs 
of the nations by peaceful methods. 

It considers that such collaboration will only be 
possible if the States, while respecting each other’s 
independence, agree to seek together satisfactory 
solutions to the essential problems arising out of 
those economic and social needs. 


Il 


The Maintenance and Development of 
Small and Medium-Sized Family 
Farms 


The XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

considering that the prosperity of the peasant 
population is a basis for stability and progress in 
every nation, 

considering that such prosperity will necessarily 
be promoted by maintaining and developing small 
and medium-sized family farms, 

considering that it would no doubt be a method 
of checking the flight from the land in certain 
countries, 

believes 

1. That it is desirable to facilitate the acquisition 
and farming of small and medium-sized properties 
intended to be kept in the family. 

2. That consolidation should be encouraged 
wherever parcelling is excessive. 
3. That statistics relating to the land system 
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should be compiled simultaneously in all coun- 
tries at regular intervals and in accordance with 
similar principles, with the greatest possible ac- 
curacy. 

It expresses the hope that the European Con- 
ference on Rural Life which is to meet in Geneva 
in the autumn of 1939 will suggest effective solu- 
tions in this respect. 


Il 
The Budgetary Year 


After having been informed of the discussions 
of the Committees concerned, in the course of 
which it appeared 

(a) that, for many reasons, it is impossible to 
lay down general rules regarding the most favour- 
able date for the tabling, the examination, and 
the adoption of the budget; 

(6) that, in particular, the argument in regard 
to the passing of contracts cannot be taken into 
account in this connection in all countries; 

the XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
considers 

that it cannot give a definite opinion either as 
regards the best system of establishing budgetary 
estimates, which must of necessity be approximate 
ones, especially in the present time of uncertainty, 
or as regards the “parliamentary convenience” of 
any particular date for the budget. 

But it does consider it a duty to point out what 
would be the main conditions necessary for the 
exercise of the representative system: 

1. The parliamentary right of investigation and 
control must remain untouched. In order that 
this right may be regularly applied, it is desira- 
ble that the opening of the budgetary year should 
be fixed in such a way as to allow discussion of 
budget estimates normally to take place before 
that opening, the “parliamentary convenience” of 
each Parliament being duly taken into account. 

2. Expenditure and revenue can be more accu- 
rately calculated if the period of preparation of the 
budget is as near as possible to that of its ap- 
plication ; 

3. It is indispensable that the State budgetary 
year should coincide with the budgetary year of 
local authorities ; 


4. “Provisional twelfths” (douziémes provi- 
soires) should, except in extraordinary cases 
which cannot be foreseen, be most scrupulously 
avoided. 


As regards other points, the Conference wishes 
to recall the conclusions of the Budapest Confer- 
ence, and it again expresses its full and entire 
support of the ideas set forth in those conclusions. 


IV 
Vocational Training 


The XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

(a) considering that the effective organisation 
of vocational training is desirable in the interests 
of workers and employers alike and of the com- 
munity as a whole, 

(b) considering, moreover, that such organisa- 
tion would be likely to ensure a better balance of 
the labour market and, consequently, to assist in 
combating unemployment, 
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(c) considering, lastly, that at its XXVth Ses- 
sion the International Labour Conference adopted 
recommendations relating to vocational training 
and apprenticeship in which it suggests appropriate 
measures for adapting vocational training to the 
needs of the moment, 

asks the Groups of the Union to approach the 
competent national authorities with a view to 
ensuring the application of the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. The school-leaving age to be raised and 
the additional time spent at school to be given 
a tendency towards the vocational preparation 
and training of pupils. 

2. Compulsory supplementary teaching to be 
provided for all young people of both sexes dur- 
ing apprenticeship. 

3. Legal regulations relating to apprenticeship 
in each country to be extended and a statute of 
apprenticeship to be drawn up. 


V 
Appeal to the Governments 


The XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
now in session at Oslo, views with concern the 
persistent tension which characterizes the inter- 
national political situation and the risks and eco- 
nomic strain, resulting from the armaments race; 
it is convinced that its action is in conformity with 
public opinion the whole world over when it 
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ventures respectfully to remind all the powers of 
the obligations which they have assumed with a 
view to the settlement, by means of conciliation 
and arbitration, of disputes which may arise be- 
tween them. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union, which possesses 
the authority conferred by fifty years of efforts 
directed towards promoting better relations be- 
tween the nations and preventing armed conflicts, 
urges all the powers concerned, while respecting 
the independence of all nations, to spare no effort 
to bring about the settlement of international dis- 
putes, in a spirit of justice and good will calculated 
to inspire full confidence, and to resort to the 
peaceful methods for the success of which the 
Union was created. 


VI 
The Refugee Problem 


The XXXVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
now in session at Oslo, 

believing that true peace in the world can only 
be found by conceding justice and equity to all 
peoples, 

urges upon all Governments to take immediate 
concerted action to settle the refugee problem by 
inter-governmental action on a basis of equality 
between all classes of refugees, without infringing 
upon national sovereignty, or prejudice to the 
indigenous population. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


From Ring Out Wild Bells 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 





























Consultation Among The American 
Republics 


The Panama Meeting of 1939 


By WILLIAM SANDERS 


Chief of the Juridical Division of the Pan American Union 


I 


HE recent meeting at Panama of the 

Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics demonstrates that Pan 
Americanism is concerned with the realities 
of international relations on the American 
continent. In this respect, the meeting was 
probably a revelation to those who are ac- 
customed to look upon the Pan American 
movement as chiefly concerned with ideals 
and aspirations impossible of serious con- 
sideration in a practical world. 

The meeting was of great significance to 
the future development of Pan American- 
ism, because it showed how that movement 
operates in moments of crisis. In the for- 
mulation of international policy, American 
statesmen will evaluate the results of the 
Conference in determining to what extent 
reliance may be placed on this movement 
of inter-American cooperation in safeguard- 
ing and promoting national interests in a 
period of emergency and danger. 


IT 


It will be recalled that from 1889, when 
the First International Conference of Amer- 
ican States was held, to 1933, when the 
seventh general conference of the series was 
held, Pan Americanism was primarily con- 
cerned with inter-American relations. At 
the special Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace held at Buenos 
Aires in 1936 and at the Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference held at Lima in 1938, 
the security of the Americas when threat- 
ened by external dangers and by subversive 
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influences originating outside the continent 
was one of the principal themes. It was at 
these two conferences that the procedure of 
consultation utilized in the convocation of 
the Panama meeting was agreed upon. At 
Buenos Aires it was decided that “in the 
event of an international war outside Amer- 
ica which might menace the peace of the 
American Republics . . . consultation shall 
also take place to determine the proper 
time and manner in which the signatory 
States, if they so desire, may eventually 
cooperate in some action tending to pre- 
serve the peace of the American continent.”’ 
In the Declaration of the Principles of the 
Solidarity of America, signed at Lima, it 
is provided that “in case the peace, security 
or territorial integrity” of any American 
Republic is threatened by acts of any na- 
ture, the sovereign wills of the twenty-one 
republics shall be coordinated by means of 
the procedure of consultation previously 
established. To facilitate the procedure the 
declaration provides that “the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, 
when deemed desirable and at the initiative 
of any one of them, will meet in their sev- 
eral capitals by rotation and without pro- 
tocolary character. Each government may, 
under special circumstances or for special 
reasons, designate a representative as a sub- 
stitute for its Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 


III 


The ink of the signatures appended to the 
declaration of Lima was hardly dry before 
the existing war in Europe began. The 
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opinion immediately crystallized that a 
situation had arisen which might disturb 
the peace of America and that consequently 
the moment had arrived for the application 
of the consultative agreements of Buenos 
Aires and Lima. Following a preliminary 
exchange of views in which several of the 
governments participated, the government 
of Panama invited the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs to meet at Panama on September 
23rd. All of the governments of the Amer- 
ican Republics were represented at the 
meeting, thirteen by the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs and eight by representatives of 
their Ministers. The program of the meet- 
ing had been previously approved by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. 

In the seventeen resolutions and declara- 
tions of the meeting there is manifest an 
extraordinary degree of unanimity of pur- 
pose. In these decisions the American gov- 
ernments agreed on a joint program of neu- 
trality, continental security and economic 
cooperation in connection with the prob- 
lems arising for them out of the war. This 
is an achievement of great importance in 
view of existing world circumstances, when 
unfortunately and tragically the rest of 
the world is divided into belligerents, 
would-be belligerents and near-belligerents; 
when even States which passionately desire 
to remain at peace appear to be on the 
ragged edge of the abyss. 

In connection with the problems of neu- 
trality, the meeting adopted five resolutions 
and declarations dealing respectively with 
the general neutrality of the American Re- 
publics, contraband of war, continental 
solidarity, humanization of war, and co- 
ordination of police and judicial measures 
for the maintenance of peace. In the gen- 
eral declaration of neutrality the American 
Republics agree on a joint policy of neutral- 
ity based chiefly on traditional principles 
on the subject. Cooperation in the enforce- 
ment of the neutrality of each government 
is contemplated and further consultation is 
also provided for in case of need, through 
the establishment of a committee of seven 
experts in international law to be desig- 
nated by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union.’ Among the provisions of 


1On November 1, 1939, the Governing Board resolved 
that the following countries are to be represented on the 
committee: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico, 
United States, and Venezuela. 
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the declaration is one establishing that the 
transfer of the flag of a merchant ship to 
that of an American Republic is lawful if 
made in good faith and without a stipula- 
tion for resale to the vendor, and if the sale 
takes place in the waters of an American 
Republic. The entry or exclusion of bellig- 
erent submarines into or from “the waters 
adjacent to their territories” is left to each 
State. With respect to the knotty problem 
of armed merchant ships, the declaration 
establishes that the American Republics 
will not assimilate them to war ships if they 
do not carry more than four six-inch guns 
mounted on the stern; if their lateral decks 
are not reinforced, and if there do not exist 
other circumstances which would lead the 
local authorities to believe that the vessel 
can be used for offensive purposes. The 
American Republics thus definitely commit 
themselves to the proposition that a mer- 
chant ship may be armed for defensive pur- 
poses without thereby losing its privileges 
and immunities as a vessel of commerce. 

In the Declaration on Contraband, the 
American Republics insist on the retention 
of the traditional distinction between con- 
ditional and absolute contraband with re- 
spect to foodstuffs and clothing. This means 
that food and clothing shipped by neutrals 
may be seized by belligerents only when 
they are destined to the armed forces of the 
enemy. 

In the other three resolutions in this 
field, the Meeting reaffirmed the solidarity 
of the American Republics and their de- 
termination to place all of their influence on 
the side of the reestablishment of peace 
based on justice and law; it appealed to the 
belligerents to settle their controversies 
through peaceful means, and recommended 
that they refrain from using poisonous 
gases, bacteria, inflammable liquids and 
other methods of warfare that cause un- 
necessary suffering. Cooperation between 
the judicial authorities of the respective 
countries in preventing or repressing unlaw- 
ful activities that individuals, whether na- 
tionals or aliens, may attempt in favor of a 
foreign belligerent State was also agreed 
upon. 

On the chapter of the program relative to 
continental security or the maintenance of 
peace, the Meeting adopted seven resolu- 
tions and declarations, the most important 
of which was the Declaration of Panama 
establishing a zone of security around the 
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American continent. This agreement is 
based on proposals made to the Permanent 
Committee on Neutrality of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union by a 
number of Latin American States during 
the early part of the World War of 1914-18, 
to the effect that inter-American maritime 
commercial routes be declared a neutral 
navigation zone. In the Declaration of 
Panama the Americas proclaimed that they 
have a fundamental national and continental 
interest in keeping belligerent activities 
away from the waters adjacent to the con- 
tinent. The Declaration provides that “As 
a measure of continental self-protection, the 
American Republics, so long as they main- 
tain their neutrality, are as of inherent right 
entitled to have those waters adjacent to 
the American continent, which they regard 
as of primary concern and direct utility in 
their relations, free from the commission of 
any hostile act by any non-American bel- 
ligerent nation, whether such hostile act be 
attempted or made from land, sea or air.” 
The use of force to obtain its observance is 
not contemplated. If hostile acts occur 
within the zone, the American Republics 
will, under the terms of the Declaration, 
make joint representations. If these are not 
effective, the intention appears plain that 
further consultations between the govern- 
ments will be in order. 

In other resolutions of this group, pro- 
vision is made for protection against the 
propagation of doctrines that may jeopard- 
ize the “common inter-American democratic 
ideal,” and for consultation if American 
geographic regions at present subject to the 
jurisdiction of non-American States should 
be obliged to change their sovereignty, with 
consequent danger to the security of the 
American continent. It was also agreed that 
another meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs shall be held, at Havana on October 
Ist, 1940, although an earlier meeting may 
be held in case of need. 

In the economic field, the Meeting had 
before it twenty-seven projects presented 
by the different delegations covering a mul- 
titude of problems of cooperation in eco- 
nomic, commercial, and financial matters. 
In view of the impossibility of considering 
these problems adequately at the Meeting, 
a resolution was adopted providing for the 
creation of an Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee of twenty- 
one experts, one for each of the American 
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Republics. The organization of this Com- 
mittee is left to the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union.? Among the subjects 
specifically referred to the Committee for 
consideration are the problems of monetary 
relationships, foreign exchange manage- 
ment, and balance of the international pay- 
ment situation. The possibility of the es 
tablishment of an Inter-American Financial 
Institute and of a Commercial Institute is 
to be examined by the Committee. The 
Committee is likewise to make recommenda- 
tions to the Governments on such problems 
as excessive shipping rates, insurance pre- 
miums, greater inter-American steamship 
facilities, the free movement of capital, the 
granting of credits, and unreasonable rise 
in the prices of manufactured products. 
Finally, the Committee is expressly re- 
quired ‘To study and propose to the Gov- 
ernments the most effective measures for 
mutual cooperation to lessen or offset any 
dislocations which may arise in the trade of 
the American Republics and to maintain 
trade among themselves, and as far as pos- 
sible, their trade with the rest of the world, 
which may be affected by the present war, 
on the basis of those liberal principles of 
international trade approved at the Seventh 
and Eighth International Conferences of 
American States and the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace. 
These principles shall be retained as the 
goal of their long-term commercial policies 
in order that the world shall not lack a basis 
of world-wide international trade in which 
all may participate after world order and 
peace may be restored.”’ 

Throughout the conclusions of the Meet- 
ing there is in evidence a determination on 
the part of the Governments to maintain 
constant contact with each other during the 
course of the war. As indicated previously, 
agencies are created to deal with economic 
problems and to make recommendations in 
the field of neutrality, and a number of the 
resolutions envisage ad hoc or special con- 
sultation for the purpose of further im- 
plementing the specific provisions of the 
resolutions or declarations. This spirit is 
manifest in the first resolution of the Meet- 
ing, which provides that “for the purpose of 
keeping each other fully informed regard- 
ing the measures of neutrality taken by the 
American Republics during the continuance 


“4 The inaugural | meeting of the Committee was held at the 
Pan American Union on November 15, 1939. 
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of the existing European conflict” the texts 
of all law, decrees and regulations approved 
by each country relative to its neutrality are 
to be exchanged through the medium of the 
Pan American Union. 
IV 

In general, it may be said that the Meet- 
ing made it possible for the Americas to 
speak to the belligerents with one voice. 
However, in agreeing on a program of joint 
action for securing belligerent compliance 
with neutral rights, the governments repre- 
sented at the Meeting were mindful of the 
fact that there are neutral obligations as 
well as neutral rights. On this score they 
place themselves definitely on record as in- 
tending to comply to the fullest with these 
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obligations and to cooperate with each other 
to this end. 

The Meeting gave notice to the belliger- 
ents of the determination of the American 
Republics to maintain their neutrality. It 
had, in addition, a less immediate signifi- 
cance; it reaffirmed the position of neutrals 
vis a vis belligerent rights and practices. 
Belligerent encroachments during the World 
War and the so called neo-neutrality of the 
Convenant of the League of Nations, and 
self-denying domestic legislation such as 
that enacted by the United States, had 
created uncertainties regarding the status 
of neutral principles. The decisions of the 
Panama Meeting revealed that the retreat 
of neutral rights was more apparent than 
real. 


San Martin, the George Washington 
of Southern South America 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


I 


IHHREE days after George Washington 

celebrated his 46th birthday amid the 
trials and disasters of the American War 
for Independence, which he was so nobly 
conducting, there was born in a little Argen- 
tine village near the Uruguayan border a 
child who was destined to play the part of 
the George Washington of southern South 
America. On February 25, 1778, an infant, 
christened Juan José de San Martin y 
Mattoral, was born into the creole family 
of a local government official of the district. 
Both parents had been born in Spain, and 
the infant José was the fourth child of 
their marriage. 

Before becoming a government official, 
José’s father had fought bandits in the 
Gran Chaco and had become famous as a 
soldier. As the boy grew up he became 
interested in military affairs through his 
father, and developed a deep religious feel- 
ing from his mother. He also displayed 
early a rugged sense of honesty and a hu- 
mane and sympathetic feeling for the op- 
pressed. 

Little schooling was available to the 
child, but in 1786 his parents returned to 





Spain, where he was placed in a school for 
the sons of noble families. There José 
remained three years, achieving no distinc- 
tion for his intellectual attainments. How- 
ever, he did become interested in mathe- 
matics and in the French and English lan- 
guages. 

In 1789, as the French Revolution was 
beginning, José became a cadet in the 
Spanish army, where he remained until 
1811. His rise in rank was moderately 
rapid, and he served in various parts of 
Spain and Portugal and in France and 
north Africa. 

While in the army San Martin became 
interested in the new philosophies and in 
revolutionary ideas. He seems to have 
early joined a secret revolutionary society 
and to have traveled in France and England 
observing liberal and democratic institu- 
tions. In London, San Martin joined a 
revolutionary group of Latin Americans 
who were agitating for the freedom of the 
colonies from the mother country. This 
group had organized a secret lodge, copied 
somewhat after that of the Masons, with 
chapters in several European cities and in 
many parts of the Spanish colonies. San 
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Martin later used these organizations to pro- 
mote his revolutionary activities in South 
America when he became a champion of 
Spanish American independence. 


II 


Quitting the Spanish military service in 
1811, San Martin returned to his native 
country to assist in the plans which were 
being formulated there to overthrow Span- 
ish control. Little inclined to politics as 
an end in itself, San Martin avoided the 
political discussions current in Buenos Aires. 
He asked only that he be allowed to assist 
in a military way in the winning of inde- 
pendence. Essentially a military strate- 
gist, he opposed a direct attack upon Peru, 
which was the great Spanish military strong- 
hold in South America. Instead, he sug- 
gested that patriot success would be more 
likely to be achieved if weaker portions 
of the colonies were first seized by their 
forces. 

San Martin, therefore, devised a plan 
of indirect attack upon Peru by way of 
Chile. He asked for and was granted per- 
mission to be military governor of the 
Province of Cuyo at the eastern edge of the 
Andes Mountains in western Argentina. 
This locality was a place of retreat for 
Chilean patriots who had been driven from 
their homeland by Spanish forces. 

In this new position San Martin began 
to collect an army which he drilled thor- 
oughly in all types of military tactics. For 
cavalry he employed gauchos or cowboys 
from the pampas of Argentina. In this 
force also were freed negro slaves and a 
number of European soldiers recently 
escaped from the Napoleonic Wars. 

After nearly three years of careful train- 
ing, San Martin had an army, each mem- 
ber of which could be trusted as an officer 
of raw troops. Among his forces were a 
number of Chileans, of whom the chief in- 
dividual was the patriot Bernardo O’Hig- 
gins, who had fled across the Andes from 
the Spanish government army. 

With stores of all kinds collected, and 
with portable bridges and other military 
materials, San Martin was ready at the end 
of 1816 to advance over the Andes by two 
secret routes, each through a pass over 
12,000 feet above sea level. A timetable 
of troop movements was carefully worked 
out, and on January 17, 1817, the forces, 
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in two files, began the advance. There 
were 3,000 infantry, 1,200 cavalry, and 
250 artillery comprising the best-trained 
fighting force ever assembled in a Latin 
American country. Without a hitch the 
troops passed the mountain barrier and 
reunited as planned on the plain of Acon- 
cagua in Chile. Waiting there only four 
days to rest his troops, San Martin moved 
on the city of Santiago, to the east of which 
town he encountered and defeated on 
February 12, 1817, a large Spanish army 
in the famous Battle of Chacabuco. The 
next day San Martin entered Santiago, and, 
although invited to take over the govern- 
ment in his own name, he insisted that that 
honor be conferred upon his friend and as- 
sistant, O'Higgins. 


Ill 


San Martin had now nearly reached the 
height of his career. An English officer, 
who knew him at this time, described him 
as a “tall, erect, well-proportioned, hand- 
some man, with a large aquiline nose, thick 
black hair, and immense bushy whiskers 
extending from ear to ear under his chin; 
his complexion is deep olive, and his eye, 
which is large, prominent, and piercing, jet 
black, his whole appearance being highly 
military. He is thoroughly well-bred, and 
unaffectedly simple in his manners; ex- 
ceedingly cordial and engaging, and pos- 
sessed evidently of great kindliness of 
disposition; in short I have never seen any 
person, the enchantment of whose address 
was more irresistible. In conversation he 
goes at once to the strong points of the 
topic, disdaining, as it were, to trifle with 
its minor parts; he listens earnestly, and 
replies with distinctness and fairness, show- 
ing wonderful resources in argument, and 
a most happy fertility of illustration; the 
effect of which is to make his auditors feel 
they are understood in the sense they wish. 
Yet there is nothing showy or ingenious in 
his discourse; and he certainly seems at 
all times absolutely in earnest, and deeply 
possessed with his subject.”’ 


IV 


Like George Washington, San Martin 
was chiefly occupied with military victory, 
and seeing that the attack upon Peru up 
the west coast from Chile could not be 
carried on without men, money, and ships, 
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he returned to Buenos Aires to obtain aid. 
Meanwhile, O'Higgins was organizing a 
small fleet under the command of that ir- 
repressible adventurer, Thomas Alexander 
Cochrane, a noble lord of England, a for- 
mer member of parliament, who devoted 
several years of his life to assisting people 
who were trying to win independence from 
their political oppressors. 

Finally on January 2, 1818, O’Higgins 
declared the absolute independence of the 
Chilean Republic from Spain, and on April 
5, 1818, the Chilean patriots won the great 
Battle of Miapé which made good their 
independence. 

With Chile free, San Martin now turned 
his attention to the Peruvian campaign, 
and with about 4,000 troops on board Coch- 
rane’s fleet, he sailed for the coast of Peru 
in August, 1820. The attack upon Peru 
was not so successful as that upon Chile, 
and from September, 1820, to July, 1821, 
San Martin was manoeuvering his forces 
and at the same time carrying on a cor- 
respondence with the Spanish government 
in Peru hoping to win the independence 
of the region without bloodshed. Finally 
on July 28, 1821, the independence of the 
Peruvian Republic was proclaimed, and 
on August 3 San Martin accepted the title 
of “Protector” of the country. 

But independence was not so easy to 
maintain, and assistance from elsewhere 
was essential. This aid came from the 
troops of Colombia and Venezuela led by 
José de Sucre and Simon Bolivar, the 
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George Washington of northern South 
America. 

In July, 1822, Bolivar and San Martin 
met in Quayaquil, Ecuador, for a military 
consultation. After which San Martin 
returned to his troops, and on September 
20, 1822, issued a “Farewell Address” to 
his faithful followers. From Peru San 
Martin now went to Chile, where he found 
his good friend O’Higgins in political diffi- 
culties. Feeling that his presence in Chile 
would be detrimental to political peace, he 
journeyed across the Andes to his native 
land. But in Buenos Aires political bick- 
erings caused him to sail for Europe, where 
he took up residence with his daughter at 
Boulogne, France. There he lived until-his 
death on August 17, 1850. 

San Martin had chosen to leave the final 
honor of winning the independence of Peru 
to the great general and statesman, Simon 
Bolivar. San Martin’s chief biographer 
says of him: “The moral grandeur of San 
Martin consists in this: that nothing is 
known of his secret ambitions of life, that 
he was in everything disinterested, that he 
confined himself strictly to his mission, 
and that he died in silence, showing neither 
weakness, pride, nor bitterness at seeing 
his work triumphant and his part in it for- 
gotten. 

San Martin had passed across the stage 
of history, playing a brilliant and dramatic 
role, only to forsake what had become a 
life ambition to step aside for an actor of 
more spectacular aspirations. Such acts 
are characteristic of true greatness. 
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Notes in Brief 

















INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS in the field of edu- 
cation was the subject of a two day conference 
held in Washington, November 9, 10, 1939. Special 
aspects of the cultural relations between the 
Americas, exchanges of students and school cur- 
riculums were some of the topics discussed. The 
conference was sponsored by the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the United States Department 
of State. 

ARGENTINA has 1,500 daily newspapers and 1,200 
other periodicals edited in thirty different lan- 
guages, according to a statement by Sefior Jose 
Santos Gollan, Sunday editor of La Prensa of 
Argentina. The fact that about one-fourth of the 
population of that country is foreign-born, as 
well as its large international trade, accounted, he 
said, for the fact that the papers give an un- 
usually large amount of space to foreign news. 


Dreect Ark Mar. service between Argentina 
and the United States by means of Pan American- 
Grace airways rounded out its first ten years on 
Columbus day, October 12. In 1929 less than 
eighty pounds of air mail were carried monthly, 
while in 1939 approximately 1350 pounds per 
month were carried. Time of flights had also been 
greatly decreased in the ten year period. 


NaTuRE Protection and wild life preservation 
is the object of a new inter-American committee 
of experts recently established by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Authorization for this committee was 
given at the conference of American states in 
Lima last December. Dr. Alexander Wetmore, 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
is the member for the United States, with an 
advisory committee consisting of Dr. Homer L. 
Shantz, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Mr. Victor H. 
Cahalane, and Mr. Samuel W. Boggs. 


THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL Committee on Politi- 
cal Refugees met in Washington in October. The 
committee decided, among other things, that fur- 
ther surveys of all possible openings for permanent 
settlement of involuntary migrants should be made 
in all parts of the world, special regard being given 
to the development of natural resources by engi- 
neering, irrigation and similar schemes. Such 
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surveys are to be communicated to the director of 
the coordinating foundation, M. Paul van Zeeland. 


CHURCH LEADERS from five continents, com- 
posing the Management Committee of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through 
the Churches, adopted unanimously at Geneva on 
August 19, a resolution calling for a Third Hague 
Conference. The outbreak of war, of course, de- 
stroyed any immediate plan for such a conference, 
but the Alliance agrees that one of the tasks in 
neutral countries should be to mobilize opinion 
behind the idea of a world conference for peace 
and justice, to follow this war. 


THe Liprary or Concress in Washington dedi- 
cated, October 12, a division as a center for the 
study of Hispanic culture both in the old world 
and the new. Suitably designed and decorated 
rooms have been prepared for this Hispanic 
Foundation. Later in the winter there will be an 
exhibit at the library commemorating the four 
hundredth anniversary of the printing of the first 
book in America, which took place in Mexico in 
1539. 


In OctoBer the American Secretary of State an- 
nounced that although the Polish government has 
lost its territory and has had to seek refuge abroad, 
the United States continues to regard the govern- 
ment of Poland as in existence and continues to 
recognize Count Jerzy Potocki as its ambassador 
in Washington. 

THe TWENTY-FIRST anniversary of the reign of 
King Boris III of Bulgaria was observed in that 
country October 3. 


Tue LEAGUE ASSEMBLY, called to meet at Ge- 
neva on December 4, will be occupied mainly with 
discussion of the 1940 budget, the election of 
judges to the Hague court, and the examination 
of Mr. S. M. Bruce’s proposals for the creation of 
a central committee for the reorganization and 
direction of the non-political activities of the 
league. 

Dr. Asap J. RustuM, professor of history at the 
University of Beirut, lately stated that hitherto 
unknown facts about British-Egyptian relations 
have cropped up from the opening of previously 
secret documents and communications. Dr. Rus- 
tum has, since 1919, been permitted by the king 
of Egypt to have access to and to classify that 
portion of the royal archives of Egypt which per- 
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tain to the relations of Egypt and Syria for the 
period 1805-1849. 

For A NuMBER of years the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut has had the responsibility of 
training in the Arabic language probationer vice 
consuls attached to the British Consulate General 
in Beirut. In all some thirteen men have been so 
trained. The British Consul General lately ex- 
pressed to the acting president of the University 
his satisfaction at the high level of proficiency 
attained by the probationers. 


Ati S1x AMERICAN Near East colleges situated, 
two in Istanbul, two in Beirut, one in Sofia and 
one in Athens, report maximum enrollments this 
fall. The prospect of possible mobilization affect- 
ing students and teachers, the difficulties due to 
falling exchanges and general insecurity, have not 
yet closed any doors, and the high standard of the 
education service and moral influence of the 
schools remains unquestioned. The Near East Col- 
lege Association plans to aid the colleges with a 
benefit performance December 28 at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York City, when 
Gounod’s Faust will be given. 


ELABORATE PLANS for the celebration on land 
and sea and in the sky, in February next year, of 
the 2,600th anniversary of the founding of the 
Japanese Empire are now under way in Japan. 

Soviet Russia has decided to remain a member 
of the League of Nations for the time being. Her 
delegates to the assembly this winter will be in- 
structed to pursue a “passive’’ policy, according to 
a Japanese news agency, which also states that in 
order to hold Russia in the league other powers 
will attempt to avoid political questions. 


A TREATY of mutual assistance between France, 
Great Britain and Turkey was signed on October 
19 at Ankara, Turkey. Regarding Soviet Russia 
the treaty stipulates however that Turkey will 
not be bound to enter into hostile relations against 
her under any circumstances. 


Japan on September 25 installed Admiral Kichi- 
saburo Nomura as Foreign Minister. This appoint- 
ment was considered in Japan to be a happy one 
since Nomura is popular in the United States, and 
some readjustment of Japanese-American rela- 
tions seemed in Japan to be called for. 
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REPORTS FROM CHINA state that between Janu- 
ary and August, 1939, Hong Kong handled more 
than $202,450,000 worth of Chinese exports. At 
that rate the increase over 1938 will be at least 
$100,000,000 for the year 1939. 


THE FIRST CHINESE Moslem consul ever to be 
appointed is Mr. Wang Shih-Ming, lately sent to 
Arabia. This appointment is understood to be in 
appreciation of the great help given by China’s 
fifty million Mohammedans toward resistance to 
Japanese aggression. 


More THAN SIX thousand well-prepared boys 
and girls of China arrived at American supported 
universities and colleges this last fall. Many gov- 
ernment universities have been destroyed or dis- 
rupted by war, therefore the thirteen American 
Christian colleges serve a special need. The Chinese 
government is continuing its grants to them as 
are also the China Foundation and the British 
Boxer Indemnity Commission. 


A pOzEN CHINESE medical schools have been 
moved from coastal areas to interior provinces, 
as have also many other institutions. The Uni- 
versity of Nanking, now in Chengtu and Chung- 
king, is offering a number of special scientific 
courses. Chemical, electrical and automotive engi- 
neering are three major branches because trained 
technicians are among China’s most urgent needs. 


Turee AMERICAN transportation experts have 
been sent to China, on the request of that govern- 
ment, to advise the Ministry of Communications 
and help solve transportation problems which 
have risen with increased insistence of late. 


AccorpDING TO the Neutrality Act it is unlawful 
for any American to solicit in this country or re- 
ceive contributions to be given to foreign govern- 
ments or their agencies in warring countries. 
Funds may be obtained, however, under the law, 
for medical aid or other assistance to prevent 
human suffering in warring countries, when sent 
to non-government agencies. Persons so collect- 
ing or soliciting funds must register with the 
United States Secretary of State. Up to November 
9, one hundred and seventy-six organizations had 
so registered. Most of the gifts were destined for 
Poland, though France, Czechoslovakia, Palestine 
and Poles in England and elsewhere were desig- 
nated in some cases. 
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THE GOVERNMENT of the United States joined 
twenty other American republics in expressing the 
interest felt in this hemisphere in the conference of 
the Nordic states to preserve neutrality, which was 
convened in Stockholm in October by the king of 
Sweden. 


Fiicuts OF ATLANTIC passenger planes are much 
handicapped by the cessation of foreign weather 
reports. As soon as war was declared, the twice 
daily broadcasts of the International Meteoro- 
logical Organization on European weather ceased. 
They came from Rugby, England, and were based 
on reports from nearly a hundred stations all 
over Europe. They were stopped because of their 
tremendous value in war moves. 


A NEW COMMITTEE, authorized by the recent 
Panama Conference, held its first meeting at the 
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Pan American Union on November 15. It is an 
inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee of twenty-one experts, one from each 
American republic. Its duty is to advise the gov- 
ernments how they may cooperate to further the 
trade now jeopardized by war. 


THE YOUNGEST SENATOR in Rumania, perhaps in 
any country, was introduced to the Rumanian 
senate on November 25, in the person of eighteen- 
year-old Crown Prince Michael. 


THE AWARD of the Nobel prize for literature this 
year to Frans Eemil Sillanpaa, Finnish novelist of 
peasant life, arouses gratification in many lands. 
The present sericus political crisis in Finland, to- 
gether with general respect for its people, add to 
the interest felt abroad in this liberal Scandina- 
vian’s literary work. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Wortp AFrairs has received many an- 
swers to the questions it posted on the 
fourth cover page of its September number. 
The following indicate the scope of the 
replies: 


George E. Fleming, banker, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

When the World has a spiritual regeneration, 
and the Golden Rule is observed, may we hope 
to have cessation of armed conflicts. 


William Fortune, publicist, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana: 

In response to your request my answer to any 
and all questions relating to the subject of peace, 
without recognizing the need of argument or dis- 
cussion, is: “Our country must be kept out of 
European wars.” The lessons of our last partici- 
pation are enough for all of the future. 


Louis J. Taber, Master of the National 
Grange, writing at length, says in part: 

As much as we would like to sce evil sup- 
pressed, we are not the keepers of the destiny of 
the race. This is a solemn hour, not only for 
agriculture and America, but for all mankind. 
By utterance, by resolution, and by the power 
of our government, every influence that is possible 
should be set in motion to help promote world 
peace. We not only must stay out of Europe, 





but by sound effort we should do all in our power, 
through the good offices of diplomacy and ex- 
ample, to lead other nations along the pathway 
of understanding and good will. .. . No matter 
how great the MIGHT of our armed forces, if 
there is hunger and want, if there is inequality and 
insecurity, then the nation itself faces dangers 
greater than from a foreign foe. 


Howard S. LeRoy, of Culbertson and 
LeRoy, Counsellors at Law, Washington, 
i bee 


We should maintain a strict neutrality and do 
nothing to affect the military fortunes of the 
respective belligerents. 

Propaganda flashing through the ether at a 
rate of 186,000 miles per second, and planes petrol 
propelled over land and sea at 400 miles per hour 
are symbolic of forces and factors of change let 
loose on a lethargic and complacent world by 
a stream-lined Mars. The inevitable impact of 
these forces upon us is compelling us we know 
not where. Instability and insecurity, interna- 
tional and individual are the incidents of the cur- 
rent emergency. Our world unbelievably shrunken 
by radio and aeronautics must still make room for 
war waged by offensive weapons now amplified to 
the point of including not only combatants but 
whole populations. Who knows to what extent 
neutrality and other traditional international prin- 
ciples may follow combatants and non-combatants 
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into the category of concepts discarded by the 
onrush of miraculous physical arts drafted into 
war service. 

With such rapidly accelerating international 
stresses can the United States hazard anything but 
a policy of strict neutrality ? 

With the mounting international unsettlement 
can we afford to temporize with the scourges of 
war and totalitarianism by resorting to an 
equivocal neutrality policy? 

Do we have any other instrumentality than 
neutrality at hand with which to stabilize and 
salvage a war wracked world? 


Irwin Laughlin, diplomat, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: 

The second question asked by the American 
Peace Society is as follows: “Should we maintain 
a strict neutrality and do nothing to affect the 
military fortunes of the respective belligerents ?” 

The elements of an answer are to be found in 
the terms of the question itself. Since neutrality 
can never be strict in the sense of absolute, its 
varying degree is bound to help one side as 
against another. It is therefore impossible for us 
to act in such a way as to “do nothing to affect 
the military fortunes of the respective belligerents.” 
We live in an international world and nothing 
that affects it can leave us unaffected. Considera- 
tions of self-interest must consequently be the 
guide to our behaviour and we must support the 
side on which we believe those interests lie. 

But there seems to be no doubt that public 
opinion in the United States demands our re- 
fusal to enter the present war as a belligerent. 
How then are we to extricate ourselves from an 
apparent dilemma? We can do so only by help- 
ing to cut short the war’s duration, and it fol- 
lows that our course should be to spring at once 
with all our resources to the material and moral 
support of the democracies to ensure their victory 
in the field before a lengthening of the struggle 
sweeps us into it; for swept into it we shall in- 
evitably be, in spite of the strength of our present 
resistance, unless an early end can be made of the 
passion for savage aggression which threatens the 
world today. 


The Honorable Jackson H. Ralston, 
author of well-known texts on international 
law, long a friend of the American Peace 
Society, sends to us some of his views on the 
present European situation: 

The European war leaves me as an American 
alternately cold and hot—cold as between the 
combatants and hot over the folly of Hitler and 
the Allies. Never better proven was the oft- 
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quoted expression of Oxenstiern about the want 
of wisdom with which the affairs of nations are 
conducted. 

We need not spend much time over Hitler. 
He does not appeal to the sympathies of Ameri- 
cans. We hate his assumption of racial superi- 
ority (altho not always guiltless ourselves), his 
suppression of freedom of speech and of the press, 
and his many brutalities. All these things make 
us overlook to too great an extent the fact that 
he is the legitimate offspring of the Versailles treaty 
and of the subsequent events during which Ger- 
many was treated as no self-respecting nation, 
according to existing standards, should have been 
treated. He has behaved as a man of brutal in- 
stincts without background or training might 
have been expected to behave when suddenly 
given arbitrary power. He calls for neither 
sympathy nor compassion. 

But we expect better from the finest product 
of the universities of England, her cabinet mem- 
bers, the very flower of her citizenry, only to find 
ourselves disappointed. I do not speak of France, 
for her position and her statesmen are placed at 
the utmost disadvantage at the present moment. 
Obsessed with fear of Germany, recognizing her 
own weakness in any conflict without outside sup- 
port, she feels compelled to follow in the train of 
her nearest friend—England. Thus France de- 
serted the cause of republican Spain, was ready 
at Munich to ignore Russia, her quasi-ally, this 
at the behest undoubtedly of England, and took 
part in the tissue-treaty of protection to Poland. 

I call this a “tissue-treaty,” and certainly it 
was no more. England prevented an agreement 
between Germany and Poland which would only 
have meant the surrender of the German city of 
Danzig and a right across the Polish corridor. 
Why? The question is difficult to answer except 
that England thought the promise of her support 
would terrify Hitler. This is the only just ex- 
cuse and was no more reasonable than Hitler’s 
supposition that England would not fight after 
she had placed herself in a position from which 
retreat was impossible without such a loss of 
prestige as nations—or their heads—find out 
of the question, irrespective of any matter of right 
or wrong. If Hitler blundered in thinking Eng- 
land would not fight, England first blundered in 
thinking that her name would terrify Hitler into 
modifying or forgetting his demands. England, 
as she should have expected, only broadened and 
hardened them. 

In truth it was a “tissue treaty,” for England 
and France were unable to help Poland to resist 
Germany. Any reflecting man could see that once 
the German army was launched against Poland its 
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speedy destruction or that of its government was 
inevitable, England and France being too far 
away to affect the result in any degree. If the 
present Allies had planned deliberately Polish de- 
struction their work could hardly have been better 
calculated. I do not believe that they had such 
Machiavellian intent. They simply miscalculated 
the effect of their threat upon the mind of Hitler. 
Common sense should have better instructed 
them, but may not Britain sometimes be arrogant ? 

Already Poland appears simply as an incident 
in the British policy, announced to be the ex- 
tinction of Hitlerism. To gain this end the lives 
of thousands of innocent Germans, French and 
British are to be thrown away and the affairs of 
forty nations to be disrupted. Perhaps the end 
in this case will justify the means, but will the 
end be gained? May not the result to the Allies 
be as different as the result of the former war was 
to German anticipations ? 

If England fails, as she may, what will be the 
effect upon the British Empire? That may fall to 
pieces. India may take advantage of her oppor- 
tunity and cut loose, while the ownership or 
rather governance of South Africa may be ma- 
terially altered. With supreme insouciance the 
British statesmen have risked the future of the 
empire. 

But other things may well happen. No one of 
the European peoples was sufficiently mad to 
want war. The masses of England, France and 
Germany do not hate each other enough to kill. 
They may thru their armies and at home turn 
upon their governments and upset them. The war, 
devised, so it is said, to check totalitarianism, may 
drive the peoples to communism, even more hated 
by the British aristocracy. Perhaps the change in 
this regard will be in the order of Germany first 
(where many confidently expect communism), and 
then France and England. 

And if the British government, only willing to 
announce that its present war is to gain victory, 
shall in its judgment succeed, what will happen? 
As to this, the French will have much to say. 
The testimony of every observer is that the French 
declare that never again must Germany be per- 
mitted to arise, and that the war will settle this. 
But bear in mind that seventy-odd millions of 
homogeneous people cannot be so disposed of. It 
was attempted at Versailles with sinister results. 
Another such effort will mean more wars. And 
Poland? This ostensible cause of the beginning of 
the war will never be set up again. Russia will 
see to that. If restored at all, it will be as an 
insignificant European state. 

Meanwhile let us not be deceived by any repre- 
sentation that the present is a war in defense of 
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democracy against its enemies. The Tory gov- 
ernment of today has no more love for democracy 
than the Tory government of the sixties of the last 
century had for the cause of the North. As long 
as the British “dearly love a lord,” such democ- 
racy as England has may serve the purpose of the 
Tory government. The British government is 
only concerned in preventing the rise of a com- 
mercial rival. In this year of our Lord we are 
repeating the old struggles for supremacy of Rome 
and Carthage. The rights of the common man 
are lost sight of. 

Perhaps when the fights of empire are laid aside 
the position of the individual Englishman will re- 
ceive more attention. We may form our own ideas 
as to whether victory or defeat will mean the 
more for him. Perhaps in time his position may 
advance to that of the Scandinavian who lusts not 
for world supremacy. 

After all in a military way the most probable 
result of the war will be a stalemate. The French 
and English on one side of the Maginot-Siegfried 
lines and the Germans on the other are running up 
and down like two dogs telling one another of the 
frightful things they would do if they could get 
at each other, and so it may remain to the end 
when they shall have worn out. Then they may 
ask why they have been fighting. Now they have 
not the time. 


Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard is the au- 
thor of a new book Our Military Chaos: 
The Truth About Defense published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, price $1.75. The book 
is such a direct attack on the Government 
for doing what was provided for nearly 
twenty years ago by act of Congress, we 
sent it to Colonel U. S. Grant, 3rd, Chief 
of Staff, Second Corps Area, Governor’s Is- 
land, New York, a Vice President of the 
American Peace Society, with a request that 
he give us a brief opinion of the work. Colo- 
nel Grant has written to us as follows: 

This book is a strong attack on the present 
national defense policy of the administration. It 
begins with the erroneous premise that the United 
States has no carefully thought out national de- 
fense program. This ignores the National De- 
fense Act of 1920, as amended to date. The said 
legislation, adopted after much study by experts, 
not only experienced commanders of the World 
War but also experienced legislators who obtained 
the views and opinions of others considered espe- 
cially qualified, gave legislative sanction to what 
was determined to be a minimum program neces- 
sary for land defense. 

Unfortunately, because of conditions that seemed 
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to promise peace for a considerable period of 
time, and because of the desire to economize on 
national defense during the decade following the 
World War, the program adopted was never car- 
ried out. No attention is given to the important 
fact that.the armament purchases and personnel 
increases now being undertaken by the adminis- 
tration are only a belated effort to carry out the 
adopted program. 

Likewise, the Navy had a program, which was 
interrupted, as everyone knows, by the Naval Con- 
ference in Washington in 1921. The latter re- 
sulted in a treaty by which our Navy was to be 
the equal in strength of Great Britain. Even this 
reduced program was not lived up to for reasons 
of economy. The present naval construction pro- 
gram is only a partial effort to recover the ground 
lost, and to reach the standard established by the 
highest law of the land. 

The author concerns himself especially with 
the advisability or necessity for any armament at 
all, and gives many specious arguments against 
the provisions being made for adequate national 
defense. He refuses to admit that the requisites 
of adequate defense have ever been authoritatively 
settled. In his effort to discredit military and 
naval opinion, he freely quotes from all sorts of 
official and unofficial statements made under 
various conditions and separated from their con- 
text. Strangely enough he attacks the military 
training heretofore given under the limitations of 
law and funds, and seems to feel that this is itself 
an argument against inadequate personnel, equip- 
ment and training. 

There is no question that the author is widely 
read in the military-political literature and discus- 
sions of the last ten years, and such extracts from 
them as suit his purpose are quoted to sustain his 
thesis. Undoubtedly his book will give comfort 
and encouragement to those who believe that the 
best way to secure peace is to prevent the country 
from being able to defend itself, in case its peace- 
ful intentions are not appreciated by some other 
country. Those who have studied military history 
and the causes and effects of war will not agree 
with him. 

His concluding appeal for a public non-military 
inquiry into the national defense needs of our 
country at this time does not carry conviction. 
Such a committee of inquiry as he suggests would 
hardly be able to judge of the technical needs in 
equipment, which raise very serious technical ques- 
tions now when even the most experienced and the 
best informed are not all agreed as to the answers. 
There is also no assurance that the cost of such 
an inquiry would be justified or its recommenda- 
tions adopted, especially when the author of this 
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book, and doubtless those who agree with him, 
are unwilling to accept the conclusions reached 
on the subject by successive administrations and 
by Congress as expressed in legislation that has 
been adopted. 
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By M. S. CALL 


Gippy MInps AND ForeIcGN QuarreEts. By Charles 
A. Beard. Pp. 87. New York, Macmillan, 1939. 
Price 50 cents. 


While this Society has for nearly four genera- 
tions looked toward a workable international 
congress where the nations under law might thresh 
out their common problems, we are, nevertheless 
deeply appreciative of Mr. Beard’s scornful sum- 
mary of some past international propaganda efforts 
in this country. “Since about 1918,” he says, “a 
large part of this ‘international relations’ instruc- 
tion (by Universities and Endowments) has been 
stripped of all scientific pretensions and has been 
little more than propaganda for the League of 
Nations, collective security, collaboration with 
Great Britain and France, or some kind of inter- 
vention by the United States government in for- 
eign controversies everywhere”, mostly uncalled 
for and unwise. 

Within the compass of a few small pages, Mr. 
Beard, with astringent vigor, outlines some of 
these foreign quarrels. He reaches the conclusion 
that the only sane course for America is to say, 
“We cannot and will not underwrite in advance 
any power or combination of powers”. Further, 
that America might well think less grandiosely of 
its “Decisive influence” and “Preponderant 
power”. Not that Americans should withdraw 
from the world but should deal with it as it is 
and in American terms. To enrich life in this 
country will, he believes, call for all our enlightened 
statesmanship and energy. This may also well be 
the greatest boon to a war-torn world. 


Democracy Topay AND Tomorrow. By Eduard 
Benes. Pp. 235 and index. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1939. Price $3.00. 


Anything written by M. BeneS, successor to 
Mr. Masaryk as president of the late state of 
Czechoslovakia, will be read with respectful at- 
tention in this country. 

A part of his book goes over the reasons for 
the failure of the League of Nations. There were 
first, the conflict, he says, between theory and prac- 
tice, second the difficulty with economic and mili- 
tary sanctions, third, distrust of League policies 
by individual states. Wortp AFFarrs, let us inter- 
polate, predicted all these things from the begin- 
ning. It had suggestions then for a more work- 
able covenant. Mr. BeneS finds that the main 
reason for decline of the League lies in the decline 
of democracies in Europe. There is much truth in 
this. 

The author, however, is still an enthusiastic sup- 
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porter of the theory of democracy. It must tri- 
umph, he thinks, because it is the law of social 
evolution and the philosophy of history. He bases 
his hope of a new democracy in Europe upon the 
belief that such a form of government is the 
natural outgrowth of the fight for a better society. 


Worps Tuat Won THE War. By James R. Mock 


and Cedric Larson. Pp. 356 and index. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Price 
$3.75. 


The word Propaganda has become rather hate- 
ful to our ears of late. Yet this first authentic 
story of the “Committee on Public Information”, 
in the United States for 1917-1919, the story of 
America’s first propaganda ministry, is not here 
told in an unfriendly manner. It is factual, candid 
and let it be admitted, timely. 

“Cultural Relations”, “Public Information”, 
“Military and Naval Intelligence” are depart- 
ments of government still with us, and, necessary 
as they are in peace time, could easily become 
important instruments of public opinion in case 
this country became involved in another war 
What an intelligent public ought to demand, of 
course, is that the information coming from or 
through such agencies be truthful and not unduly 
exaggerated. In any case the story of how pub- 
lic information was handled during the last war 
shows many things of which we may well be 
proud today. It also contains points which 
should make for intelligent caution if the need 
ever arises again. 


AERONAUTICAL AND Rapio LAw; NoTEs AND PAPERS. 
By Howard S. Leroy. Pp. 131 and index. 
Washington, Tel-Aero-Lux. 


The evolution of international communications, 
especially by means of airships and radio, has 
brought about various attempts at regulation. Mr. 
Leroy, a lawyer, has followed these developments 
and regulatory statutes and agreements from their 
beginnings. Now that radio, in particular, has 
become a recognized weapon in war, as well as a 
contributor to culture, the whole subject gains 
sinister importance. Air navigation, too, steps up 
in significance suddenly, as a new war begins. 
How can these things be handled? How are they 
being governed now? This little paper-covered 
book in its eight well-organized chapters deals 
authoritatively with the facts already established. 
It is thoroughly annotated in foot-notes, leaving 
the body of the pages readable and interesting. 


Tue PowiticaL Uses oF THE Rapio. By Thomas 
Grandin. Pp. 116. Geneva Research Center, 
1939. Price 40 cents. 

Here is a discussion of radio broadcasting in its 
political aspects in both hemispheres, most apropos 
just now. The author, active in European radio 
work, concludes that the most effective regulation 
of radio would be “audience regulation”. In fact 
the public itself, he says, “must educate the broad- 
casters if the anarchy of either is to be limited”. 


AHRIMAN; A STuDyY IN AIR BOMBARDMENT. By 
General Oliver Lyman Spaulding. Pp. 137 and 
index. Boston, World Peace Foundation 1939. 
Price (paper) 50 cents. 

Ahriman, in ancient Eastern philosophy, sym- 
bolized the evil spirit opposing the good spirit 
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who governed the world. This study of the facts 
of air bombardment and the international agree- 
ments which attempt to regulate modern air war, 
the effects of air raids on the enemy and their cost, 
is an attempt to inform people as to present facts. 
General Spaulding believes that only by a knowl- 
edge of such facts as are to be had can this new 
weapon, our Ahriman, be brought under some 
effective control, and possible prevention. 


Security, Can We Retrieve It? By Sir Arthur 
Salter. Pp. 388 and index. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock. Price $3.50. 


This author, for some time Director of the 
Financial and Economic section of the League of 
Nations, gives in this book an analysis of the rea- 
sons for the failure of the League. By far the 
most remarkable part of the book, however, is the 
chapter which he calls “A draft manifesto of 
British policy”. It was published shortly before 
the outbreak of hostilities last fall, but if some 
such policy could have been inaugurated and 
consistently followed for the past five years, the 
present might well have been another story. Sir 
Arthur’s hope for an international army and for 
that sort of sanction to “Collective security” does 
not appear to this reviewer as well founded, but 
the analysis of the gravest menaces to European 
peace and the consideration of them in their com- 
ponent parts are well worth careful study. 


REVISIONS OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. By 
Waldo E. Stephens. Pp. 271 and index. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Price 
$3.00. 


The Treaty of Versailles contained provisions 
which were intended to allow for changes in it 
as they became necessary. How have these 
worked out in practice? The present alarming 
drift toward international anarchy shows that the 
treaty somehow fell short of the intention. We 
do not now have a “Reign of law”... “sus- 
tained by the organized opinion of mankind.” Mr. 
Stephens makes a historical study of the treaty and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations as they 
relate to necessary changes. He does not quite 
reach the point of seeing that the provisions of the 
Covenant for the use of sanctions of force against 
any nation had something to do with the failure 
of the League, though he approaches close to it. 
His conclusion is indisputable, that “the failure to 
make a more flexible arrangement for modifica- 
tion or adjustment of the treaty provisions may 
be considered a primary cause of the critical con- 
ditions in the field of international law and rela- 
tions which now confront all nations.” 


PEACEFUL CHANGE, VOLUME I, PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL STUDIES CONFER- 
ENCE, 1937. Pp. 666 and index. Paris: Inter- 
national Institute of International Cooperation, 
1938. Price $4. 


PEACEFUL CHANGE, VoLUME II, PoPULATION AND 


Peace. By Fergus Chalmers Wright. Pp. 363 
and index. Paris: International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation, 1939. Price $2. 


Volume one of the above books gives reports 
of studies by experts on population pressure, the 
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colonial question, raw materials and markets as 
they affect international tensions. The possibili- 
ties of peaceful changes are suggested by each 
rapporteur. Following these reports is the record 
of the sessions and round-table discussions at the 
conference which met in June-July, 1937, in Paris. 

Volume II, treating Population and peace, sur- 
veys international opinion on the claims nations 
make for relief from population pressure. This 
highly controversial subject is factually handled; 
but it delves deeply into the problems of migra- 
tion, of refugees and of the “Frontiers of hos- 
pitality”, affecting as they do local welfare. 

It is a tragic pity that studies such as these 
should not have been used as a basis for European 
adjustment without a war. 


History oF GERMANY. By Herman Pinnow. Pp. 
438 and index. Everyman’s Library # 929. 
New York: Dutton & Co., 1936. Price 90 cents. 


Now is a time when it is well to know accurately 
the story of Germany’s past. This history was 
written by a German author, who, after serving 
in the world war, became Director of Studies in a 
state high school at Frankfort. It is condensed 
into handy form for reading but is filled with de- 
tailed narratives of the several German states and 
their achievements of social, cultural and finally 
political unity. The history was first published in 
1929 but proved to be so lively and readable a 
book that it was translated in France, Great 
Britain and Italy before 1934. The present edi- 
tion contains an added chapter, quite impartial 
and factual, about the events between 1918 and 
1936 by H. A. Pieler. 

With its appendices on German tribes, Princely 
families, its Geographical notes and _ historical 
notes on certain words and phrases used, the little 
book is worth a place in any library. 


BoueMiA, AN HistortcaL SKEtcH. By Count 
von Liitzow. Pp. 372 and index. Everyman’s 
Library No. 432. New York: Dutton & Co., 
revised edition, 1939. Price 90 cents. 


The Czech historian and critic who wrote in its 
original form the history above was active in 
Bohemian politics and before his death in 1916, 
during the last world war, was chamberlain to 
the Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria. The book 
was first published in 1896, then revised in 1910. 
Both of these editions, of course, preceded the 
formation of the Czechoslovak state. President 
Thomas G. Masaryk, of Czechoslovakia, however, 
wrote a warmly appreciative introduction to an 
edition which was published in 1919. The ro- 
mantic story of Bohemia’s past reaches back to 
115 B.C. and is carried on by von Liitzow to 
1879 A.D. An added chapter in the edition for 
1939 is written by H. A. Pieler who compiles an 
outline of further history from 1879 to 1939. 


In SearcH oF Peace. By Neville Chamberlain. 
Pp. 309. New York: Putman’s, 1939. Price 
$3.50. 


Outlining his foreign policy in various addresses 
from the time he first became Prime Minister of 
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Great Britain, May, 1937, up to May, 1939, Mr. 
Chamberlain gives here a continuous story of 
England’s official “peace offensive” for that time. 
It is impossible to read this record of his stated 
policies and not believe that Chamberlain was 
sincere when he said, “To me war is not only the 
cruellest but the most senseless method of settling 
international disputes.” Yet it has seemed to him 
that the claim of any state to dominate any other 
by force of arms constituted a situation which 
should be resisted even though that resistance be 
driven to take the form of war. 

Explanatory notes precede each address giving 
the circumstances under which it was delivered. 
The whole is a valuable document on English 
policies for the last two years. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATES FOR ACTS OF UNsUC- 


CESSFUL INSURGENT GOVERNMENTS. By Haig 
Silvanie. Pp. 220 and index. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939. Price $2.75. 


This subject has been threshed out in at least 
one case in this country. The “Cotton loan bonds” 
floated in England by the Confederate government 
during the civil war caused much heated argu- 
ment between English buyers and the United 
States when this government refused to assume 
those debts of the insurgent states. The matter 
was finally settled by a British-American mixed 
claims commission in 1871, thus establishing fur- 
ther the basis of international law in such cases. 
There are in the book many other cases of debts 
incurred by unsuccessful rebel states and _ their 
settlement. Upon such decisions rest much pres- 
ent law. The matter is often closely associated 
with neutrality and thus has special interest for 
this country at this time. 


Tue Last FLOWER, A PARABLE IN Pictures. By 
James Thurber. Pp. 100. New York: Harper’s, 
1939. Price $2.00. 


Crude line-drawings, irresistible in their vigor 
and their humor, trace the cycle of beauty built up 
through love, destroyed by man at war till at last 
are left only one man, one woman and one flower 
as it was in the beginning. A wistful book, when 
all is said, but it carries in its dedication the hope 
that the world of the next generation may be better 
than this one. It voices an ageless cry for the 
building and preservation of all beauty. 


By Dalton Trumbo. Pp. 
Lippincott, 1939. Price 


Jounny Gor His Gun. 
309. Philadelphia: 
$3.50. 


Brilliantly developed in trip-hammer sentences, 
nearly unpunctuated, this grim tale of a wounded 
soldier struggling his way through memory and 
inventiveness back to communication with his 
kind surpasses anything of the sort we have here- 
tofore seen. If one can bear to read through its 
humanness and savagery to the end one will feel 
that a document against war has here been etched 
with a sure but searing touch. 
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AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND THE BoeR War. By 
John H. Ferguson. Pp. 229 and index. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1939. Price $2.50. 


Aside from its historical interest this survey, 
assembling for the first time certain official and 
private data, is pertinent just now. It shows how 
in spite of propaganda, even in spite of divers 
diplomatic blunders, the United States succeeded 
in maintaining her neutrality, and in most ways her 
rights and interests also, during a foreign war. It 
also shows, incidentally, how this neutrality ac- 
tually helped England against the Boers. 


Tue EARTH AND THE STATE. By Derwent Whittle- 
sey. Pp. 598 and index. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1939. Price $3.75. 


Here is a political geography which is not only 
well planned for reference but really delightful 
reading for those seeking an explanation of politi- 
cal events in the world. “The interplay of govern- 
ment and nature is dynamic and subject to cease- 
less change,” says Mr. Whittlesey. The world’s 
principal states, their economic geography and re- 
sultant laws form the core of his theme. Those 
systems which at present are in violent flux, how- 
ever, he leaves for future consideration. Some 
eighty-five clearly drawn maps illustrate the text. 


An InrropucTION TO HispANIC AMERICAN His- 
tory. By Tom B. Jones. Pp. 565 and index, 
maps and illustrations. New York: Harper’s, 
1939. Price $3.50. 


With a broad brush Professor Jones sketches 
the two races, European Spaniards and Mongoloid 
Indians, which have blended to produce the His- 
panic Americans of today. He follows through 
the main problems of the several countries during 
the past two centuries in a way to stimulate the 
interest of the general reader and to give sugges- 
tions for further reading. 

A lesson in racial tolerance rises from the narra- 
tive, because in no other region in the world have 
two races mingled more successfully than in Span- 
ish America. 


A Journat oF Reparations. By Charles G. 
Dawes. Pp. 511 and index. New York: 
Macmillan, 1939. Price $5.00. 


The journal of the chairman of the first repara- 
tions committee runs from January 2, 1924, to 
July of the same year. It covers ground of his- 
toric value. The fact that it was a contemporary 
record means that it holds much human interest 
as persons now well known appear in the journal. 
Then, too, glimpses it gives of conditions in Ger- 
many after the last war make for some tolerance 
and desire to be just. In the second half of the 
book appear actual documents, from the sugges- 
tion of Secretary of State Hughes, December 
1922, that there be an expert inquiry, to the final 
report of the Reparations Committee. It is an 
authentic reference book of that effort to liquidate 
the last war. 
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University TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL RELA- 


TIONS. Edited by Sir Alfred Zimmern. Pp. 340. 
Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation. 


Here is a report, containing addresses, of the 
eleventh meeting, at Prague, 1938, of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference on the teaching of 
international relations throughout the world. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF WAR AND PEACE. By 
Robert Waelder. Pp. 56. Geneva Research 
Center, 1939. 


This book is number two of volume X of the 
Geneva Studies. The author is a lecturer in the 
Boston Psychoanalytical Institute. It is a study 
of group psychology as it relates to peace. A 
brief, suggestive text is this with an appendix 
which contains several pointers for further re- 
search. Followers of Freud will be those most 
interested to use such suggestions for experi- 
mental study. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
January, 1938-JUNE, 1939. Edited by S. Shep- 


ard Jones and Denys P. Myers. Pp. 582. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1939. Price 
$3.75. 


The chief source material bearing on American 
foreign policy for the eighteen months preceding 
June 1939 is here classified and printed. Part 1 
treats of policy and consists of addresses and 
letters by United States officials. Part 2 consists 
of communications and memoranda dealing with 
foreign affairs all over the world. An appendix 
carries many statistics on such things as inter- 
government debts, national defense and trade in 
munitions. 


By George 
New York: 


ANGLO-SAXONY AND Its TRADITIONS. 
Catlin. Pp. 341 and _ index. 
Macmillan, 1939. Price $3.00. 


Feeling the challenge and danger of the totali- 
tarian ideologies but seeing the advantage of their 
discipline, the author of this book pleads for what 
he calls the Anglo-Saxon tradition. This means, 
he says, humanism, freedom, tolerance, federalism, 
but also discipline. He dreams, albeit, in a some- 
what wordy style, of a federated world, but does 
not attempt to outline its framework. 


Tue Rise or INTEGRAL NATIONALISM IN FRANCE. 
By William Curt Buthman. Pp. 350 and index. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
Price $4.00. 


A peculiarly robust sort of nationalism seems 
always to grow out of national humiliation caused 
by defeat, loss of territory and prestige. Such a 
nationalism developed in France after the Franco- 
Prussian war. This study of it ends with 1914, 
but explains much in French foreign policy even 
since the World War which began with that year. 
It may also be looked upon as suggestive for one 
contemplating the Germany and Hitlerism of the 
past number of years. 

A rather special study of Charles Maurras, great 
anti-Rousseau of the last century, is carried along 
with the rise of excessive nationalism in France. 





Latin American Books 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


1. The Native Background 


By George C. 
Brothers, 
$5.00. 


InpIAN Arts IN NortH AMERICA. 
Vaillant. New York: Harper and 
1939. Pp. xvi, 63. Illus. 96 Plates. 


A scholarly, comprehensive, and fully illustrated 
treatise on Indian Art in North America from the 
earliest days to the present; with a bibliography, 
maps, and an historical introduction. 


THE PULSE OF THE PUEBLO. PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
oF InpIAN Lire. By Julia M. Seton. Santa Fe: 
Seton Village Press, 1939. Pp. 249. Illus. $2.00. 


Forty-six sympathetic stories about the life of 
the Red Man of the Southwest. 


PuesLo InpIAN Reticion. By Elsie Clews Par- 


sons. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 2 vols. Pp. xviii, 1275. Illus. Maps. 
$7.00. 


A scholarly and exhaustive treatment of the 
religion and culture of the Indians discovered by 


the Spaniards in the Sixteenth Century; fully 

illustrated and documented. 

ARCHAEOLOGY OF SANTA MartA, COLOMBIA. THE 
TarroNA CuLturE. Part II, Section 2. Ob- 
jects OF Pottery. By J. Alden Mason. Chi- 


cago: Field Museum of Natural History, 1939. 
Pp. 275-418. Plates. $2.50. 


Volume XX, Number 3, of the Anthropological 
Series of the Museum carefully documented and 
illustrated to show the ceramics and vessels used 
by the natives of a section of Colombia; with an 
appendix on “The Technology of Santa Marta 
Pottery” by Donald Horton. 


2. The European Background 


GALLEGAN PROVINCES OF SPAIN. PONTEVEDRA AND 
La Coruna. By Ruth Matilda Anderson. New 
York: The Hispanic Society of America, 1939. 
Illus. Map. 


A magnificently illustrated study of the art of 
the four northwest provinces of Spain. 


Hispanic Lace anp Lace MAKING. By Florence 
Lewis May. New York: The Hispanic Society 
of America, 1939. Pp. xliv, 417. Illus. Maps. 


A profusely and beautifully illustrated treatise 
on the history of lace making in Spain from the 
earliest times. 


By Mercedes C. Barbarrosa. 
Pp. 349. 


Tue Livinc Goya. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 1939. 
Illus. $2.50. 


A valuable, well-written work dealing with the 
life and times of the great Spanish painter, with 
many illustrations. 
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ALL THE Brave. By Luis Quintanila. Preface by 
Ernest Hemingway. Text by Elliot Paul and 
Jay Allen. New York: Modern Age Books, 
1939. Illus. 95 cents. 


Drawings of the war in Spain as seen by a grea 
artist, with pertinent text by students of the 
Spanish scene. 


3. History, Description, and Travel 


ARCHITECTURAL Byways IN New Spatn. MExico. 
By A. L. Murphy Vhay and David Vhay. New 
York: Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 
1939. Pp. x, 182. Illus. $8.00. 


Superb photographs and measured drawings of 
doorways, windows, fountains, balconies, etc., of 
Old Mexico as it was in colonial days and as it 
exists today. 


A History oF CALIFORNIA. THE SPANISH PERIOD. 


By Charles E. Chapman. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1939. Pp. xii, 527. Illus. Maps. 
$3.00. 


A reprint of a standard work first published in 
1921 by a recognized scholar; well written and 
documented, and with maps and illustrations. 


Oxtp CatirorniA Cowsoys. By Dane Coolidge. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1939. Pp. 
158. Illus. $2.50. 


An amusing and historical account of cowboys 
in early California, Arizona, and Mexico told in 
prose and poetry and illustrated by many excellent 
photographs. 


Rancuos Become Cities. By W. W. Robinson. 


With Illustrations by Jrene Robinson. Pasa- 
dena: San Pasqual Press, 1939. Pp. 243. Illus. 
Map. $2.75. 


The history of the founding and the eventual 
breakup of some twenty of the great ranchos dat- 
ing from 1784 in Los Angeles County, with an 
excellent map and a complete list of ranchos of 
California. 


THe Otp Santa Fe Tram. By Stanley Vestal. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1939. Pp. xvi, 
304. Illus. Map. $3.00. 


A book of startling adventures along a famous 
commercial route between the settled parts of the 
United States and the remote Southwest and Mex- 
ico written by an excellent story teller. 


Mexican Poputar Arts. By Frances Toor. Illus- 
trated by L. Alice Wilson. Mexico City: Frances 
Toor Studios, 1939. Pp. 107. Illus. 


A comprehensive and informative survey of the 
arts and crafts of Mexico, beautifully illustrated 
in colored and black and white pictures, but poorly 
bound. 
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Mopern Mexican Art. By Laurence E. Schmecke- 


bier. Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1939. Pp. xviii, 190, 216. Illus. 
$7.50. 


A thorough treatise on Mexican art and artists, 
with an analytical comparison of the works of the 
leading Mexican painters and a biographical sketch 
of each; superbly illustrated with photographs. 


By Evelyn Waugh. 
Pp. 338. 


Mexico an Osyect LEsson. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1939. 
Illus. $2.50. 


Analytical and pessimistic impressions of the 
Mexican scene by an experienced traveler and a 
conservative writer who criticizes the United 
States for its stupid diplomats and diplomacy in 
Mexico; illustrated by newspaper cartoons. 


MEXIco aT THE Bar oF Pustic Opinion. A Sur- 
vEY OF EpiTorIAL OPINION IN NEWSPAPERS OF 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. By Burt M. Mc- 
Connell, New York: Mail and Express Pub- 
lishing Co., 1939. Pp. 320. 


A book of quotations from editorials in United 
States and Latin American periodicals covering all 
aspects of the “Mexican Problem” compiled by a 
former member of the editorial staff of the Literary 
Digest and financed by the Standard Oil Company. 


Two Strikes aND Out. Edited by William E. 
McMahon. Garden City: Country Life Press 
Corp., 1939. Pp. vii, 156. 


The story of the oil industry in Mexico with 
reference to Mexican society, labor and land prob- 
lems, political controversies, and the petroleum 
industry in general; with a discussion of the foreign 
oil trade of the country. 


Four Krys To GUATEMALA. 
Lilly de Jongh Osborne. 
Wagnalls Co., 1939. Pp. xiv, 332. 
$3.00. 


By Vera Kelsey and 
New York: Funk and 
Illus. Maps. 


A carefully painted word picture guide to “In- 
dian Guatemala,” “Colonial Guatemala,” and “The 
Republic of Guatemala” by two authors who know 
and love the country; excellently illustrated. 


Hait1. Tue Catvary or a Soipier. By Colonel 
D. P. Calixte. New York: Wendell Malliet and 
Co., 1939. Pp. 125. Mus. $1.25. 


A defence by a former military and diplomatic 
officer of Haiti against charges of conspiracy to 
overthrow that government in December 1937. 


CotomsiA, CHILE, AND Brazit In AVIATION. By 
Anyda Marchant. New York: New York Uni- 
versity School of Law, 1939. Pp. 69. 


Number I, Series 3 of “Contemporary Law 
Pamphlets” surveying all phases of aviation in 
these countries, with historical background set- 
tings. 
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Wiper Horizons or 
Herbert E. Bolton. 
Century Co., 1939. 


AMERICAN History. By 
New York: D. Appleton- 
Pp. xvi, 191. $1.50. 


Four previously published essays by a leading 
authority calling attention to the significance of 
the Spanish influence in North American history. 


A Snort History oF THE AMERICAS. 
Cotterill. 
Pp. 459 


By R. S 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939 
Maps. $2.50. 


A sweeping text book survey of continental his- 
tory for use in colleges, following the trend begun 
by Professor Bolton at the University of Cali- 
fornia two decades ago. 


By Katherine Carr 
Pp 


SoutH AMERICAN PREMIER. 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939. 
xiii, 208. Illus. Maps. $1.75. 

A compact historical and statistical summary of 
the past and present of ten states of South Amer- 
ica; with good maps. 


New Roaps To RICHES IN THE OTHER AMERICAS. 


By Edward Tomlinson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. xvi, 438. Illus 
Map. $3.75. 


A misnamed volume dealing with Panama, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, 
well-illustrated and interestingly written by a man 
who knows Latin America from years of travel. 


Man or Giory. Simon Borivar. By Thomas 
Rourke. New York: William Morrow and Co., 
1939. Pp. xiv, 385. Illus. Map. $3.50. 


Another book about the great South American 
patriot told interestingly and understandingly by 
a master of biographical writing. 


CARIBBEAN TREASURE. By Ivan T. Sanderson. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1939. Pp. 292. 
Illus. $3.00. 


A story for all animal lovers by a scientific 
Englishman, who visited Jamaica, Haiti, Trinidad, 
and Dutch Guiana; superbly illustrated by the 
author’s drawings. 


An ENGINEER’S WIFE IN 
By Cecile Hulse 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Pp. xvi, 281. Illus. Maps. $3.00. 


Seven Grass Huts. 
CENTRAL AND SouTH AMERICA. 
Matschat. 
Inc., 1939 


A thrilling account of life and adventures in 
various parts of Latin America; with excellent 
photographs and sample recipes of “Grass Hut 
Cookery.” 


Back oF Beyonp. By Harold H. Noice. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939. Pp. viii, 278. 
Illus. Map. $3.50. 


A fascinating account of a one-man expedition 
up the Amazon into the jungles of Brazil and 
Colombia, admirably photographed; subsequently 
retold in a radio series called “The Black Flame 
of the Amazon.” 
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To tHe Lost Worrp. By Paul A. Zahl. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. Pp. x, 268. Illus. 
Map. $2.75. 


The story of an expedition searching for giant 
ants in northern South America. It reached the 
Lost World on top of Mount Roraima in British 
Guiana; excellently illustrated. 


By W. H. Hudson. New 
Pp. 245. Illus. 


TALES OF THE PAMPAS. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. 
$2.00. 


A new edition of a volume first published in 
1916 containing seven picturesque tales of the 
Argentine plains; illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 


4. Bibliographies 


Spanish AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE YALE 
University Liprary. A BrBLiocRAPHy. By 
Frederick Bliss Luquiens. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1939. Pp. x, 335. $10.00. 


A carefully compiled bibliography of works 
classified by individual countries and under the 
heading “General Anthologies and Collections.” 


A REFERENCE INDEX TO TWELVE THOUSAND SPAN- 
ISH-AMERICAN AuTHOoRS. A GUIDE TO THE 
LITERATURE OF SPANISH AMERICA. By Raymond 
L. Grismer. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1939. Published as Volume I of Series ITI of the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Library As- 
sociation. Pp. xviii, 150. $4.50 


An attempt to provide a quick reference to the 
leading authors of Spanish America for libraries 
bibliographers, and scholars; arranged alphabeti- 
cally by authors with dates of birth and death 
(when known), nationality, and references to 
further information. 


5. Stories for Children 


Merry TALES FROM SPAIN. By Antonirrobles. 
Translated from the Spanish by Edward Huber- 
man. Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. Chicago: 
The John C. Winston Co., 1939. Pp. xvi, 141. 
Tilus. $1.50. 


Eight Spanish folktales for children told in a 
simple and interesting manner by a professional 
story-teller, and excellently illustrated. 


Written and illustrated by C. 
New York: Coward McCann, 
Illus. Maps. $2.75. 


An historical novel for older children by an Eng- 
lishman, written in a dramatic manner as told by 
a monk, a sailor, and an Indian captive of Colum- 
bus; beautifully illustrated in color and in black 
and white. 


CotumBus SAILs. 
Walter Hodges. 
Inc., 1939. Pp. 217. 


PoTtTeRY OF THE AMERICAN INpIANS. By Helen 
E. Stiles. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Inc., 1939. Pp. 169. Illus. $2.50. 


A history of Indian life in the Americas as shown 
in their pottery, written especially for young people 
and beautifully illustrated with photographs. 
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CaLirorNIA. THE Story oF Our SOUTHWEST 
Corner. By Grace S. Dawson. Illustrated by 
Loren Barton. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1939. Pp. xii, 212. Illus. $2.00. 


A children’s story of California through the ages, 
from Indian days to the present, interestingly told 
and artistically illustrated. 


MANUELA’s BirTHDAY IN Otp Mexico. By Laura 
Bannon. Chicago: Albert Whitman and Co., 
1939. Pp. 47. Illus. $2.00. 


A gaily illustrated story of a little Mexican girl 
from Taxco who gets an American doll for her 
birthday; written for children in the second and 
third grades. 


PRINCESS OF YUCATAN. 
lustrated by Carlos Sanchez. 
mans, Green and Co., 1939. Pp. 
Illus. $1.50. 


By Alice Alison Lide. Il- 
New York: Long- 
viii, 187. 


The story of a Maya slave girl working for the 
Aztecs who finds a Maya secret treasure and pur- 
chases her freedom. 


Quetzat Guest. THe Story oF THE CAPTURE OF 
THE QUETZAL, THE SACRED BIRD OF THE AZTECS 
AND THE Mayas. By Victor Wolfgang von 
Hagen and Quail Hawkins. Milustrated by An- 
tonio Sotomayor. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1939. Pp. viii, 198. Illus. $2.00. 


The story of how two Americans found and 
captured these famous birds in Honduras and 
brought them back alive to the United States with 
the aid of a twelve-year-old Indian boy. 


By Alice Curtis Desmond. 
New York: 
Tllus. $1.50. 


Tue Lucky LLAMA. 
Illustrated by Wilfrid Bronson. 
The Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 64. 


A tale of a white Llama who strayed from his 
home and was found by a Peruvian Indian boy, 
and the adventures which they had; pleasingly 
illustrated in black and white. 


By Lewis E. Theiss. 
Illus. 


Wincs Over THE ANDES. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Co., 1939. Pp. 327. 
$2.00. 


The adventures of “Ginger” Hale, a Pan Amer- 
ican Airways pilot, and the race for commercial 
leadership in South America; written for older 
boys. F 


By Lina 
Illustrated by 
Chicago: Al- 
Pp. 90. Illus. 


Tony AND TOINETTE IN THE TROPICS. 


Small Harris and Valeria Harris. 
Margrette Oatway Dornbusch. 
bert Whitman and Co., 1939. 

$2.00. 


A children’s tour of the West Indies delightfully 
told and beautifully illustrated, for boys and girls 
in the fourth and fifth grades. 
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